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formance far beyond expectations 
t paper is Cykora 
nce is everywhere 


he sparkling hig! 


Ansco Cykora comes in evenly spaced con 
trast grades which greatly simplify your prob 
lem of getting the most nearly perfect ‘“‘match”’ 
between negative and paper 

yur darkroom with an ample supply 
today, and see what big strides 


quality! For. warm tones 


Ardol; for cold tones, in 


n 


Vividol 


protection 


Both laboratory-packaged for 


your Ansco, Binghamton, New 
York. A Division of General 


Aniline & Film 
Corporation. 


‘‘From Research to Reality.’’ 


INSIST ON Ansco CYKORA PAPER 





what makes a photographic school 


REAT 
5 big reasons why N.Y.I. 


Veterans wake up! 
it’s later than you think! 


It’s human nature to put things off — to say 
“manana.” But don’t be the sad sack who 
wakes up some morning to find he has let 
opportunity slip beyond his reach. 

Your government offers you the big chance 
of a ‘lifetime. N.Y.I. assures you of proper 
Training — the keystone to success in PHO- 
TOGRAPHY. 


is tops in photography 


TEACHING EXPERIENCE bor over 4: years NYAS 
famous LEARN-BY-DOING teaching method has been the founda 
tion of success in the profitable field of photography No dull, 
formal classes hold back alert students. You're be/t he cameras 
on your first day at N.Y.1. There is no substitute for experience 
in teaching—and ONLY N.Y.L. can point to over 4 decades of 
leadership! 


FACULTY NV... instructors are professional photo-aces, who 
teach you valuable tricks-of-the-trade!” Profit by the practical, 
down-to-earth guidance and advice which spells the difference 
between success and failure. N.Y.1. graduates are successiul because 
they are trained by successful teachers 


EQUIPMENT N.Y.1. facilities can't be surpassed! You work 
with the finest professional cameras in streamlined labs and studios, 
featuring the newest equipment. YOU have 20,000 square feet of 
elbow room designed to provide you with everything needed for 
professional competency. No working cameraman anywhere has 
better tools to do a good job than YOU have when YOU train at 
N.Y.1 





In a few months your privileges under the 
G.L. Bill of Rights will expire. ACT now for 
a sound lifetime future. 

All your training expenses — tuition, sup- 
plies, materials, etc. — will be paid for by the 
Veterans Administration. Personal Attend- 
ance Courses are available with subsistence 
under the G.I. Bill (Public Law 346 and 16) 
to those veterans interested in photography RTE ep tt 
as a PROFITABLE CAREER. sich ane aon 

master the newer techniques. We give advice which counts because 


it is based on our leadership in developing the photographic trends 


Short cut to success! of tues 


HOME STUDY COURSE — You can become 
SEND FOR FREE BOOK TODAY! 


a skilled photographer by training at home 
in your spare time. The famous LEARN-BY- 
DOING methods employed at our Resident 

S00 8 Sak OR SE 
BEFORE YOU CHOOSE ANY 
PHOTOGRAPHIC SCHOOL 


JOBS NY. is located in the heart of the world’s best market 
for photography and trained photographic talent. ‘Thousands of 
stores, manufacturers, ad agencies, commercial and portrait studios 
research organizations, and many other employers are within 

stone’s throw of our school. We try to help you find top jobs with 
top earnings and we tell you how to sell your stuff. N.Y.L’s repu 
tation, built by 41 vears of successful teaching, is your Open 


POSTGRADUATE HELP you NY! training does not 
end when you get your diploma. We constantly help some of the 
most successful photographers to solve problems of research or to 


School have been thoroughly adapted to our 
Complete Home Study Course. You receive 
INDIVIDUALIZED SUPERVISION, inter- 
esting PRACTICAL ASSIGNMENTS, and 
helpful ADVICE, based on your own personal 
problems, through every step of your train- 
ing. Each lesson of the Course is clearly 
printed, profusely illustrated, and well 
bound — to form a’ 
LIFETIME REFER- 
ENCE LIBRARY. 
The photographic 
authorities who pre- 
pared our Home 
Study Course make 
your training pleas- 
ant, productive and 
PROFITABLE! 


*, 


read this FREE big book illustrat- 
ing photography in all its branches 


New York Institute of Photography 
Dept. '78,"" 10 West 33 Street 
New York 1, New York 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE 


10 WEST 33 STREET, NEW YORK 1 [ma 


Address 


LEADERSHIP SINCE 1910 City Zone State 


Please send me complete information regarding 


C) Resident Training Home Study Course 


TT Trer CCT CLT LLL LLL 





to make 
Christmas 
last longer... 


give 


fine papers... 


discriminating photographers 
everywhere ... unique 
because of its surface, its 
tonal qualities. 





... chloro-bromide enlarging 
paper with a wide range of 
full, rich, warm tones... 
interesting surface 


textures... different. 


.. versatile, flexible chloro- 
bromide paper... warm 
black to reddish tones by 


varying the development. 





Write for free folders 
describing these and 
other fine Gevaert 


products and the name 


of the nearest dealer 
stocking fine Gevaert 
popers and films. 


The GEVAERT COMPANY 
of AMERICA, Ine. 
123 WEST 55th STREEI 
NEW YORK 19, N. ¥3 


IN CANADA: Gevaert (Canadab Lid 
To 


...the choice of © 





Close-Ups 


: 8 HE CREDIT LINES under the pic- 
tures in this issue indicate only 
in part those to whom it is necessary 
to extend our thanks for help in as- 
sembling the material for this special 
issue. The Museum of Modern Art and 
the Metropolitan Museum furnished 
prints from their collections of early 
work, and Beaumont Newhall, curator 
at the George Eastman House, was the 
source of much generous help in ad- 
dition to furnishing a Strand print 
from his private collection. 


The Eastman Kodak Company fur- 
nished several of the prints used in 
our science picture display and the 
makers of all the prints on these pages 
were very gracious in giving consent 
to their use. The Photographic Divi- 
sion, United States Navy, furnished 
a number of prints and went to some 
trouble in making our deadline. 


Especial thanks should go to Walter 
Rosenblum, who gave nearly a day of 
his time helping to go through the 
files of prints at the Photo League, 
and to the Photo League itself for 
making prints available. 


We should also thank “Pop” Jor- 
dan and Sam Grierson for consenting 
to have their columns omitted from 
this issue so that there would be room 
for more special material. Even at 
that, a number of features had to be 
omitted, some of them to appear in 
issues later this year. 


Our cover spans the half-century, 
with four prints from the beginning of 
the period across the top. The makers 
(in the usual left-to-right order) are: 
Alfred Stieglitz, Gertrude Kasebier, 
Edward Weston and Clarence White. 
In the strip below. we reproduce prints 
which show four widely-separated con- 
temporary approaches to the problems 
of photography: Ansel Adams, Morris 
Engel, George Platt Lynes and an elec- 
tron microscope photograph of a 
49,000-times magnification. 


To all our writers and photogra- 
phers we extend our sincere thanks 
for helping to make this an outstand- 
ing issue of AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY. 
We hope it will be an indication of 
the pattern of the magazine during 
the coming half-century. 








A gilt-edged investment 
that will pay 
many dividends ! 


Precision 35mm Camera 
of Enduring Satisfaction! 


Aside from its permanent value in 
dollars and cents, the KAROMAT 
36 will yield rich pictorial divi- 
dends for many years to come. Its 
outstanding features include... 
new type rapid film transport lever 
which advances film, automatically 
cocks shutter, moves exposure 
counter in one fast operation... 
ingenious body release mechanism 
prevents double exposures and un- 
exposed film transport . . . hard- 
coated Heligon or Xenon {2-50mm 
(2”) lens . . . locking device for 
time exposure .. . coupled split- 
image rangefinder ... up to 36 
exposures on standard black-and- 


white or color film. 
$179.50, inel. F.E.T. 


Ventura Cameras vhe 


Exceliont Investments, Foo! 


Beginning at $32.50, 
VENTURA Pocket-Size 
Cameras (2%4” x 24%” 
or 2%” x 3%”) are 
top “securities” in 
qQuality-at-a-price in- 
struments. Six differ- 
ent models for 120 
black-and-white or 
color-film. 


KAROMAT and VENTURA Cam- 
eras are unconditionally guaran- 
teed against defects in workman- 
ship and materials. Ask for them 
at your Dealer's, or write jor liter- 
ature, Dept. A-12 


Fine Phologriaphic Products Fince 1905 


AGFA CAMERAW ERK 


Under U. S$. Administration, U.S. Zone, Munich, Germany 


Represented By 
ALFA PHOTO CORP., 303 W. 42nd ST. N.Y. 18 
Sistibuled ty 
ACE PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLY CORP 
HORNSTEIN PHOTO SALES 
PONDER & BEST, INC 
0. W. RAY CORP 
BENOGRAPH 





» And—what a TRADE you'll get on a 
Latest 1950 Model 


AUTOMATIC 


ROLLEIFLEX 


with Built-in 
FLASH SYNCHRONIZATION 


and Factory Coated Lenses 
2.8 


E310" sven 


9 
Ran 
ee 


AT PEERLESS you CAN 
AKE YOUR OWN DEAL! 


us that we'll 
Yes, we're anxious to 


make them on your term 
y need and w 


s— so anxio 
your old equipment, 
nsider a fair deal. 


make trade 
5! Just send us 
hat you'd co 
ER REFUSED! 


tell us what yo 


NO REASONABLE OFF 





2'ax 3's 


MINIATURE 


SPEED GRAPHIC 


5 Kodak Lens 


Oe @elelaa celatet-iilie (ts 


¢ Synchro Flashgun 0 
- © Excellent Condition 109° 
np ¥ 


grond 


he: se IKONTA A 


SPECIAL 


Discontinued Model 
¢ £3.5 TESSAR 
T Coated Lens 
* Coupled 
Rangefinder 
e List $162.00 


SAVE $52.50 


BRAND NEW 
FAMOUS 
MAKE 
2% x 3% 
Enlarger 


with 3'2" £4.5 
Coated Lens 


alue $ 

soins 398 
SAVE $30.00 

REVERE 88 


8mm Movie Camera 
e £2.5 Wollensak Lens 
¢ List $74.50 


Shp. wt. 5 ibs 4 50 
used 


Just-Arrived! New Shipment! 


RIVAL 35 


Compact Precision 35mm 
Camera with Built-in 
FLASH SYNCHRONIZATION 
e Shutters Speeds | seo! to 1 300° 
© Sélf Timer 
with 3.5 Coated 
Schneider Radionar Lens 


» i postpaid 3 yang 


Latest 1950 Model! 


KODAK RETINA IIB 


with Built-in FLASH 
SYNCHRONIZATION 


BRAND NEW 


with 2.9 Coated 
Schneider Radionar 


f2 Coated Lens 
Coupled Rangefinder 


114”... 


Used 35mm CAMERAS 


BOLSEY 82, £3.2 ctd, 
built-in flash 
DOLLINA, £2.9, coupled R.F 
KARDON, f2 ctd. Ektor, cpid. R.F 
KODAK 35, f4.5 Anastigmat 
KODAK 35, 3.5 Anastigmot 
KODAK 35, f3.5 ctd, cpld. RF 
built-in flash 
KODAK BANTAM, f4.5 Anastigmet 
KODAK BNTM SPCL., 2, cpid, RF 
KODAK EKTRA, f3.5 ctd. Ektor, RF 
KODAK FLASH BANTAM, 4.5 etd 
KODAK RETINA, f3.5 Anastigmat 
KODAK RETINA Ia, chrome, f3.5 
KODAK RETINA Ii, £2, cpid. RF 
KODAK RETINETTE, 4.5 Anastigmat 
MINOX II, 1950 Lightweight Model, 
£3.5 ctd., speeds to 1/1000 sec 
STEREO REALIST, £3.5 coated 
SUPER BALDINA, f2.9, cpid. &.F. 
SUPER BALDINA, f2.8 Xenor, RF 
VOIGTLANDER VITO, f3.5 coated. 
WELTI, 2.9 Cossar 
WELTI, £2 Xenon, Compur 
WELTINI, 2.8 Tessar, cpid. &.F 
ZEISS TENAX |, £3.5, rapid canoes 
ZEISS TENAX I, (2.8 ar 
ZEISS IKONTA 35, £3.5 Lens 
— IKONTA 35, £2.8 ctd., Compur 
Rapid Synchro Shutter 


cpld. RF, 


49.50 
49.50 

129.50 
2 


Used CONTAX & LEICA Cameras 


CONTAX I, coupled renqutinder 
Zei ' sor 


CONTAX Il, pene rangefinder 
with f2 Zeiss Sonna 
with #1.5 Zeiss Senner 
CONTAX Ill, cpid. R.F., bit-in meter 
with 2 Zeiss Sonnar 
with 1.5 Zeiss Sonnar 
LEICA C, £3.5 Elmor 
LEICA D, £3.5 Elmar, pid. RF 
LEICA F, £3.5 Elmar, epid. RF 
LEICA G (INIA), £2 Summor 
LEICA IIIC, #2 Summitar 


69.50 
89.50 


Average Shipping Weight 5 Ibe 


Used ROLL FILM CaRS 


AGFA BILLY, 2\4x3'4, (4.5, Compur 
AGFA ISOLETTE, 2'4x2'4, £4.5, Built- 
in Flash 
BALDAXETTE, 1%sx2'4, (2.9 Triopien 
DOLLY V-P., I \axt%s, 3.5 Anast 
FOTH DERBY, 1 \sx1%, (2.5 
KODAK DUO 620, 1%sx2'«, £3.5. 
KODAK MEDALIST, 2'4x3'«, (3.5 etd. 
Ektar, coupled R.F 
KODAK MEDALIST II, 2\4x3'4, 3.5 
etd. Ektor, cpid. R.F., bit.-in flash. 
KODAK MONITOR 620, 2'4x3'4, 
4.5, Flash Supermatic Shutter 
KODAK TOURIST 620, 2'«x3'4, £45 
etd., built-in flash 
KODAK VIGILANT 620, Kodet 
SUPER SPORT DOLLY, 2'4x2'a, 2.9. 
VOIGT. BESSA 66, 2'4x2'4, £3.5. - 
VOIGT. BESSA, 2'4x3\, (3.5 Skoper 
VOIGTLANDER BESSA, 2'4x3'4, (3.5 
Skopar, coupled rangefinder 
ZEISS IKONTA A, 1%x2'4, £3.5 
ZEISS (XKONTA B, 2'4x2'4, £4.5 
ZEISS IKONTA B, 2'4x2\«, £3.5 
ZEISS SUPER IKONTA B, 2'4x2's, 
£2.8 Tessar, cpid. RF 
ZEISS SUPER IKONTA BX, 2\4x2\4, 
12.8, Tessar, cpld. RF, bit.-in 
meter, bit-in flash 
ZEISS SUPER IKONTA C, 2\4x3%4, 
4.5 Tessar, cpld. R.F 


29.50 
47.50 
14.95 
27.50 
39.50 


99.50 
169.50 
49.50 
49.50 
14.50 
39.50 
39.50 
39.50 
69.50 
47.50 
32.50 
42.50 


119.00 


154.00 


69.5 
Average Shipping Weight 5 ibs. 


ALL ITEMS LISTED ARE USED, SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALE! 5 
PLEASE ADD POSTAGE ON ITEMS NOT MARKED “POSTPAID™ 


CAMERA STORES 


138 East 44th Street - 


New York 17, N. 


Used PRESS CAMERAS 
2\4x3'% BUSCH PRESS, £4.5 Ektor 69.50 
2\ax3\« CENTURY GRAPHIC, f45 
etd., synchronized flash shutter 

2\%x3% Pacemaker CROWN 
GRAPHIC, £3.7 Ektar, Kalort, 8.F 

2\4x3\4 Pacemaker SPEED GRAPHIC, 
etd. £4.5 Ektar, Flash Supermatic 
Shutter, flash gun 

Dax4le Anniversary SPEED 
GRAPHIC, £4.7 ctd. Optar, Kalart 
RF, flash gun 

J\ax4\4 SPEED GRAPHIC, £45 Zeiss 
Tessar, Compur Shutter 

4x5 BUSCH PRESSMAN, 4.5 Tessar 

4x5 Pacemaker SPEED GRAPHIC, 
£4.7, Kalort R.F., solenoid, gun. 

4x5 SPEED GRAPHIC, (4.5, Kalart 
rengotades, synchronizer 9 

verage Shipping Weight 12 ee 


74.50 


149.50 


124.50 


69.50 
89.50 


189.50 


Used TWIN LENS REFLEX 


ANSCO REFLEX, £3.5 ctd., 
flash shutter 

ARGOFLEX, £4.5 Anastigmat 

ARGOFLEX EF, £4.5 ctd. Anastigmat 

CIROFLEX, £3.5, Rapox Shutter 

CIROFLEX D, £3.5 ctd., Alphox Flash 
Synchro Shutter 

KODAK REFLEX, £3.5 coated 

ROLLEICORD, £3.5 Z lens 

AUTO ROLLEIFLEX, £3.5 

ZEISS IKOFLEX 1, £3.5 Zeiss 

ZEISS IKOFLEX II, £3.5 T. 


synchre 
139.50 


Average Shipping Weight 6 Ibs 


SINGLE LENS REFLEX 
EXAKTA B, 1%x2'4, (2.8 Tesser 
KINE EXAKTA, 35mm, f2.8 Xenar 
KINE EXAKTA, 35mm, f2 T coated 

Zeiss Biotor, NEW 
KORELLE |, 2\4x2'4, £3.5 Anost 
NATL GRAFLEX, 2'4x2'2, (3.5 BAL 
PRAKTIFLEX, 35mm, £2.9 Victor 
PRAKTIFLEX 11, 35mm, £2 T coated 
Zeiss Biotar, Case. New 
Ave Shipping Weight 7 Ibs 


Used 8mm CAMERAS 
84H FILMO COMPANION, f3.5 
B&H MAGAZINE-S, ctd. f1.9 
B&H AUTO-8, turret, ctd. f1.9 
BOLEX H-8, a” £1.9, B-lens turret, 

frame counter 169.50 
CINE KODAK 8-25, (2.7 450 
CINE KODAK MAGAZINE 6, f1.9. 99.50 
CINE KODAK RELIANT, 2.7 cocted 54.50 
DEJUR CITATION, f1.9, roll-loading - 50 
DEJUR MAGAZINE, 2.5 ctd 
KEYSTONE K36, £3.5 ctd 
KEYSTONE KS, f1.9 Wollensok 
KEYSTONE OLYMPIC, f1.9 ctd. lens 
KEYSTONE MAG. K40, 1.9 ctd. 

REVERE 55, £2.8 lens 


169.50 
54.50 
44.50 
39.50 


47.50 
109.50 
144.50 


Used 16mm CAMERAS 
B&H AUTOLOAD, Mogerzine, £25 
B&H AUTOLOAD, Magazine, f1.9 
BELL & HOWELL FILMO 75, £3.5 
B&H FILMO 70, £3.5 T.H.C 
B&H FILMO 700, f3.5 T. H. Cooke. 
BOLEX H-16, built-in frame counter, 
etd. 1 $1.9, etd. 3” 43.5, etd. 
17mm £2.7—all lenses NEW 
CINE KODAK 8, £3.5 
CINE KODAK M, f3.5 


99.50 
119.50 
39.50 
49.50 
119.50 


CINE KODAK MAGAZINE-16, ns 
KEYSTONE A7 (7 speed), 1.9 
KEYSTONE A-12, turret, £2.5 etd 
KEYSTONE K-50, Mag., £2.5 etd 
KEYSTONE A-12, turret, 1.9 etd 
KEYSTONE K-50, Mag., f1.9 etd 
REVERE 16, Magazine, ctd. (2.5 69.50 
REVERE 16, Mag, turret, etd, (2.7 99.50 
REVERE 16, Mog., turret, ctd., #1.9 119.50 
REVERE 16, Magazine, <td. f1.9 foc. 109.50 
Average Shipping Weight 15 ibs 


Used 16mm PROJECTORS 
AMPRO IMPERIAL, 750 Watts. 129.50 
BELL & HOWELL 57, 400 Wotts 
B&H DIPLOMAT, 750 W 
BAH SHOWMASTER, 750 W 
BOLEX G8-16, 750 W, for 8 & 16mm 
KEYSTONE A-72, 300 Watts 
KEYSTONE A-74, 300 Watts 
KEYSTONE K-160, 750 Wotts 
KODASCOPE 16-10, 750 Watts 
KODASCOPE 16-20, 750 Watts 159.50 
REVERE 48, 750 Worts 89.50 

Average Shipping Weight 35 ibs. 


Used SOUND PROJECTORS 
AMPRO CENTURY 5, 750 Wotts... 195.00 
BELL & HOWELL 138, Sound-Silent. je so 
BELL & HOWELL 179, Sound-Silent 
DEVRY BANTAM, Sound-Silent 
KODASCOPE FB40, Sound-Silent 
NATCO 3015, Sound-Silent 
NATCO 3030, Lightweight, 2” 1.6. 

MOVIE MITE, Lightest of them all 
REVERE, Lightweight, 750 Watts 
VICTOR 38, Sound-Silent 
VICTOR 40, Sound-Silent 
VICTOR 60C, Sound-Silent 


Used ENLARGERS 
AUTOMEGA 83, up to 2'%4x3%4, 
avtofocusing, with condenser 
DEJUR PROFESSIONAL, 4x5, £45 
DEJUR VERSATILE II, tokes up to 
D\ax3's, condenser, Jn" 14.5 
DEJUR VERSATILE |, tokes up to 
4x3", condenser, 3!" 4.5 lens 
ELWOOD STUDIO $-2, 5x7, 100 W 
ELWOOD SP-2, 5x7, 200 Watts 
FEDERAL 121, 2'ax3's, 16.3 lens 
FEDERAL 269, 2'4x3'«, 16.3 lens 
FEDERAL 470, 4x5, 16.3, condenser 
KODAK HOBBYIST, Cold Lite, (6.3 


REVERE RANGER, (2.5 ctd 
REVERE MAGAZINE, f1.9 ctd 
REVERE 99, turret, 
£35 focusin 
Average Shipping Weight 4 ibs 


Used 8mm PROJECTORS 
AMPRO ASB, 750 Watts 89.50 
BAH FILMOMASTER, 400 Wotts 99.50 
B&H PICTUREMASTER, 750 W, latest 174.50 
B&H REGENT, 500 Wortts 109.50 
DEJUR, 750 W, still and reverse 89.50 
DEJUR, 1000W 109.50 
KEYSTONE R37, 300 Watts 39.50 
KEYSTONE R8, 500 Watts 49.50 
KEYSTONE K-68, 750 Watts 69.50 
KEYSTONE K-108, 750 W 79.50 
REVERE 90 Deluxe with « 87.50 

Average Shipping Weight 25 Ibs 


| & 8.8 
PEERLESS CAMERA STORES 
a st ~~ pie Y 


KODAK PRECISION, 2\4x3'4, cond 
OMEGA B, up to 2'4x2's, condenser 
OMEGA 84, up to 2'x3', with etd 
32" (4.5 lens and condenser 
Average Shipping Weight 60 Ibs 


Used EXPOSURE METERS 
CHRONOS 19.95 
DE JUR DUAL PROFESSIONAL 
GENERAL ELECTRIC DW-58 
GENERAL ELECTRIC DW-66 
GENERAL ELECTRIC PR-1 
NORWOOD DIRECTOR 
WESTON CADET 
WESTON MASTER 11 

Average Shipping Weight 3 Ibs 


69.50 


89.50 


15.95 
14.95 
16.95 
19.95 
19.95 
14.95 
19.95 


Prices subject to change without notice 


1 went to buy 


| offer $ plus my equipment 
Please send me your FREE new WINTER CATALOG 

listing and ating bargains in cameras and equip 

ment from your stock of over 100,000 photo items 

Nome 

MU 7-1000 Address 








Look Behind the N EF W 


Face of America’s Oldest 





4 ' American 
Photographic Magazine PHOTOGRAPHY 


A magazine is like a special kind 
of mirror. When it is successful, it 
clearly presents the personality 
of you, the reader group. You can feel solarize negatives and prints 

it when you pick up any current copy 

of the NEW American PHoroGraPpHy magazine. 
Right from the front cover, the contents reflect the personality 
you and your co-workers across the country and around 
the world have given to photography today. Abreast of your 
growing interest in speedlight, as one example, is Andrew Henninger’s 
authoritative and informative series on choosing a unit, 
using a unit and building a unit of your own. Herbert McKay’s 
regular column on stereoscopy is still another example. 
The striking cover picture above (by Tom Kallard) will 
introduce the fact-packed February issue. Watch for 
on your newsstand. Or better yet, enter your subscription 
by using the blank below and have every issue delivered 
to your home. The personality of photography 
has never been more fascinating, and AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY’s 
coverage has never been more complete, than today. 














Name | 3 years @ $8.00 


Minnesota 


Address 
2 vears @ $6.00 
City_., Zone State 


O remittance enclosed O bill me 1 year @ $3.50 


scription immediately! 


Please enter the fc 


AMERICAN Pu 
Minne: polis 15, 
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photography in mid-century 


e can open this review of 50 years of photo- 

graphic work with no more appropriate 
portrait than that of Alfred Stieglitz, whose cre- 
ative lifetime almost coincides with the period we 
are considering. A leader (often a dictator), he cre- 
ated the Photo-Secession movement which opened 
our century and set new and higher standards for 
work. His genius developed rapidly beyond this, 
and in the pages of Camera Work and in his own 
photography, he challenged all photographers to 
continuously develop their use of the camera. 

His gallery exhibited modern painting long be- 
fore the famous Armory Show, which “officially” 
introduced it to an astonished America. He took 
the lead in exhibiting all the art-forms and dem- 


onstrated the integration of photography with other 
media. 

Stieglitz grew with, and usually ahead of, modern 
photography. His influence through his own prod- 
uct and through the guidance he gave other work- 
ers directly was a major force in developing con- 
temporary work. 

In many ways, photography has changed little 
since its beginnings. A time-traveler could step from 
a talk with Stieglitz in 1901 into a contemporary 
darkroom and accustom himself to our materials 
and equipment with little effort. It is not the tools 
but the réle of photography in our society which 
has changed over the half-century. 

This is not the occasion to examine our culture 
in detail, but the contrast is striking between the 
world today and the world which the pages of 
Camera Work or Wilson’s Photographic Magazine 
or the American Amateur Photographer (later to be 
renamed AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY) revealed in the 
opening years of the century. The rate at which 
our society increases in complexity is constantly 
accelerating, and the older photographer could learn 
our films and processes long before he would com- 
prehend the roots of our style and the social com- 
plex within which we work. 

Photography is woven into this complex in 
basic ways. Most persons, perhaps, think of pho- 
tography in terms of snapshots. The invention of 
roll film and the daylight loading spool antedate 
the beginning of the century by a few years, but 
the flood tide of their popularity has come up with 
the turn of the century. There are few homes in 
America today without some sort of camera and 
few homes in the Western world where the name 
“Kodak” would not be recognized. 

Even those homes without cameras almost in- 
variably contain family photographs, for a charac- 

















teristic of the democratization of society since the 
18th century has been the development of means 
to record the individual features of the less privi- 
leged, when once only the powerful and the wealthy 
could afford a painting to give immortality to 
their appearance. 

Less apparent than the ubiquitous Brownie are 
the cameras of science and industry. No manufac- 
turer today could eliminate photography from his 
processes and survive. A surprisingly large frac- 
tion of the total output of film and supplies is used 
in the factory: to record tests, in control processes, 
in record keeping and directly in. production. In 
some industries the use of photographic templates 
—full-sized blue-prints photographed on the metal 
which is to be fabricated—has changed production 
methods since the last war. 

Behind industry, basic science is enquiring into 
the structure of the universe, using as some of its 
tools emulsions the average photographer has never 
heard of. Our modern telescopes have become giant 
cameras, patiently gathering light too faint for the 
eye to see. It was just 100 years ago that the first 
daguerreotype was exposed through a telescope at 
Harvard University, and now film has eliminated 
human vision from astronomical work. Only a few 
years ago, photographs of light from the stars 
(made during an eclipse) demonstrated that light 
was bent as it passed through the sun’s gravita- 
tional field and provided experimental support for 
Einstein’s theory of relativity. 

At the other extreme of the dimensions with 
which scientists work are the emulsions designed 
to aid the researchers exploring the atom. Nuclear 
fission and those emissions which behave like 
neither wave nor particle, but like something for 
which our language has no word, are recorded for 
study by means of the developable tracks they 
make in a variety of new emulsions. 

Physics, chemistry, biology, physiology, medi- 
cine-—there is no field of human inquiry which 
does not rely on photography as a major tool. 

If he remains unaware of the réle of the camera 
behind the scenes of society, the ‘citizen cannot 
remain unaffected by the use of photography in 
communication. Successful half-tone engraving be- 


It is unprecedented that such a 


gan in the 90’s, and many magazines were already 
carrying illustrations by that time, but the impact 
of visual journalism is a phenomenon of the last 
generation. 

Advertisers were quick to pick up the tech- 
niques of brilliance and sharp detail learned in the 
first world war, which were serviceable for mer- 
chandising as the earlier phase of soft focus and 
intentionally lost detail, popular with those who 
were trying to make the camera produce paintings, 
could never have been. The contemporary pattern 
of advertising came into being almost by sponta- 
neous eruption during the 20’s, as many brilliant 
workers followed the lead of Edward Steichen, 
whose pictures for Condé-Nast set the new stand- 
ards of accomplishment. Today, we could fill the 
rest of this page listing those whose photographs 
influence every dollar we spend. 

Less directly, but perhaps more importantly, our 
opinions and beliefs are constantly reinforced or 
modified by the editorial use of pictures in public 
communication. Visual journalism influences the 
way we spend our vote quite as much as it does 
the way we spend our dollar. Life is, of course, the 
obvious example. Brilliantiy edited, it enters mil- 
lions of homes to exhibit each week the world as 
seen by its editors and publisher. 

Almost every publication, however, uses pictures 
in some form to tell current history. The picture 
editor has become as important as the copy edi- 
tor, and the two must work closely together in the 
production of modern publications. Again, almost 
overnight, reputations have been made in this new 
field and the capabilities of the camera extended 
beyond the limits of the previous year. 

What must not be lost sight of is the social re- 
sponsibility of its use. A photograph is not “ob- 
jective” since its maker is not. The camera is in- 
different to its subject, the photographer can never 
be indifferent. Every photograph is an expression 
of opinion. Photographs in public prints are as 
carefully chosen as are the words that accompany 
them and are as effective in presenting a point of 
view. The photographer has as much responsibility 
to society as has the writer, and his work must 
reflect this responsibility. 


‘mechanical’ thing as photography 


—regarded 50 contemptuously in the creative sense—should have 


acquired in barely a century of evolution the power to become one 


of the primary visual forces in our life. 


Formerly the painter 


impressed his vision on his age; today it ts the photographer. 


—Laszlo Moholy-Nagy 





A SrupIo AT THE TURN OF THE CENTURY 


the arts forecast 
da coming revolution 


he early years of the century, like those immedt- 

ately preceding, were outwardly quiet years, 
yet they concealed within the shell of a ‘“horse-and- 
buggy” society the revolutions which were soon to 
create the modern world. 

Undoubtedly, the arts pointed toward the fu- 
ture. In Europe, the Academy still reigned, but the 
“wild-men” ran their own exhibits, called them- 
selves Secessionists, began to paint not the world 
of surface appearance but their impressions and 
reaction to what they saw. For a long time pho- 
tography was to lag behind this tremendous creative 
development of the painters. The photographer 
wanted dreadfully to be accepted as an artist. To 
the vision of most photographers, the way to do 
this was to produce the best possible imitation of 
conventional painting. 

The same opinion still exists in some quarters 
today. A comparatively recent presentation of the 
pictorialist approach includes the remarkable state- 
ment: 

And I can only say that anyone who thinks for 


a moment that our photographers can rival our 
painters in artistic skill andsjnsight is totally lack 
ing in that sensitiveness and appreciation without 
vhich no one can hope to understand great art... 
ihe painter gives us a true record of impression 
and his falsehood is more convincing than the 


camera’s truth 

The pictorialist humbles himself before the easel 
because the painter can alter his picture of the 
world in ways impossible to the camera. Earlier, 
photographers had been less ambitious to be paint- 
ers and, as a direct result, their work has a vigor 


which appeals to us; we recognize the work of 
Hill and of Sarony, of Jackson and of Sullivan, 
as art, while the work of such groups as the Photo 
Pictorialists of Buffalo now resembles copies of 
impressionist paintings made with color-blind film, 
losing the peculiar virtues of both media. 

The work of Garo, a Boston professional, ‘is a 
case in point. To modern eyes many of his por- 
traits are clean, revealing, full of life. His pic- 
torial work done with his friends who made up 
the Boston Photo Clan now have little to say to. us. 
His “Art” does not impress us; his use of ‘the 
camera in a natural way was art. 

At least one critic was astute enough to recog- 
nize these issues during the process and not with 
the assistance of hindsight. The fabulous Sadakichi 
Hartmann, who was ‘called the “first art critic who 
realised the possibility of photography being de- 
veloped into a fine art,” said in 1904: 

As the etching needle is the great expressional 
instrument for sketchy line work, so legitimate 
photographic methods are the great expressional 
instrument for a straightforward depiction of the 
pictorial beauties of life and nature, and to aban- 
don its superiorities in order to aim at the tech- 
nical qualities of other arts is unwise, because the 
loss is surely greater than the gain... 

“And what do I call straight photography,” they 
may ask, “can you define it?” [sic] Well, that’s 
easy enough. Rely on your camera, on your eye, 
on your good taste and your knowledge of compo- 
sition, consider every fluctuation of color, light 
and shade, study lines and values and space divi- 
sion, patiently wait until the scene or object of 
your pictured vision reveals itself in its supremest 
moment of beauty, in short compose the picture 
which you intend to take so well that the negative 
will be aboslutely perfect and in need of no or but 
slight manipulation. . 

I want pictorial photography to be, recognized 
as a fine art. It is an ideal that I cherish as much 
as any of them, and I have fought uw for years, 
but I am equally convinced that it can only be 
accomplished by straight photography. 

This is an ideal which has been since realized, 
but it has taken the labors of many workers and 
the pressures of a world in turmoil to accomplish it. 


The 20th century opened on a wave of optimism. 
Progress was king. America had acquired an em- 
pire. Theodore Roosevelt was the popular hero 
and later that year was to bar photographers from 
the White House grounds as nuisances in public 
life. For a picture of this beginning year of our 
century when the Photo-Secession was about to 
burst upon the world, when many, later to be fa- 
mous, were developing their first films, when the 
modern world was almost ready to be born, turn 
across the page for Beaumont Newhall’s account 
of photography in 1901, 








photo raphy 
fifty years ago 


hotographically, the twentieth 
century opened on the crest of a 
wave. Amateur photography was 
universal. Professionals, after a lean 
rejoiced. “Never has there 
been a year of greater prosperity than 
the year 1900,” wrote Edward L. Wil- 
dean of American photo- 
graphic editors. The American Annual 
of Photography listed more than 100 
camera clubs, and throughout — the 
world 150 periodicals devoted to pho- 
tography alone appeared to satisfy the 
demands of millions. 

These quarterlies and monthlies and 
weeklies contain clues to the state of 
photography 50 years ago. The first 
impression, on leafing through a score 


decade, 


son, the 


of them, is that photographers have 
not changed. They asked the same 
questions that we ask, wrote about the 
same things, took almost the same pic- 
tures and sought as earnestly as we 


A STUDIO AT THI 


for the that would 
them success easily, quickly and in- 
fallibly. 

Technically, photography was basi- 
cally 


magic key win 


the same then as now. Daguer- 
reotypes, calotypes, ambrotypes, col- 
lodion plates both wet and dry, were 
forgotten. They were dug out of ob- 
livion for an historical exhibit at the 
Paris World’s Fair of 1900, but were 
soon forgotten again. An 1850 cam- 
eraman would find today’s processing 
methods bewildering, but a 1900 ama- 
teur would feel at home in your dark- 
room. The past 50 years have been 
decades of perfection rather than of 
innovation. 

The gelatin dry plate was. firmly 
In 20 short had 
older com- 
pletely, except in the special field of 


established. years it 


replaced _ the processes 
photo-engraving. Its simplicity, flex 
ibility and ease of manipulation at- 


beaumont newhall, F.R.P.S., is now the curator of George East 
man House, Inc., in Rochester and was formerly curator of pho 
tography at the Museum of Modern Art, New York. Before found 


ing that department, he was an assistant at the Metropolitan Mu- 


seum. He is widely known as a lecturer and writer on photographic 


subjects and is the author of 


1 History of Photography, recently 


published. During the war, he earned eight battle stars as a major 
with the Army Air Force in Egypt, North Africa and Italy. 


TURN OF THE CENTURY 


tracted thousands to photography who 
lacked the courage to make their own 
negative material. No longer was it 
needful to clean a glass plate, flow it 
with just enough collodion to cover its 
surface, plunge it into the caustic silver 
nitrate bath, expose it while wet and 
develop it on the spot. Now photog- 
raphy could be done almost by rote. 
\ box of ready-made glass plates or 
a roll of film, a simple hand camera, 
and you were ready to photograph al 
most anything. You simply pressed a 
button and then, at your leisure, de 
veloped the negatives in your dark- 
room. Or you had it done for you. It 
first 
time the taking and processing opera 


divided. If failed, it 


was deceptively simple: for the 


tions were you 





GC. B. Shaw 


(Photograms of the Year, 1901) 


Frepertck H. Evans 


was too late to repeat the exposure. 
You. did not, like the wet plate man, 
wash off the collodion and start anew, 
resensitizing the. same piece of glass 
and returning it to the camera which 
still stood upon its tripod. 

But the dry plate brought more than 
simplification and division of labor. 
It brought speed and the word “in- 
stantaneous.” Photographers were just 
learning to take life in action. It was 
still a wonder that the form of a leap- 
ing horse could be recorded in full de- 
tail, and photographs of smoke rings 
and the blasts of ordnance 
amazed the layman. The camera not 
held, but controlled time. The 
new cinematograph was more than a 


muzzle 
only 


recording instrument. 

When the Star Theatre at Broadway 
and 13th Street in New York was be- 
ing pulled down in 1900, the American 


Mutoscope and Biograph Co. set'jup a 


moving picture camera in an adjoin- 
ing building and took one exposure 
every four minutes of every working 
day for four weeks. “In the finished 


positive,” we read in Wilson's Photo- 


graphic Magazine, “one views at first 
the old Star Theatre, standing, as it 
had for many 
with serenity upon the bustle of Broad- 
way traffic. Then, as if struck by a 
tornado of supernatural strength, the 


years, looking down 


building begins to crumble. Chimneys 


10 


totter, walls cave in, and whole stories 
vanish, until, at last, the site shows 
and the 


Broadway cars, with the sidewalk pro- 


only a cellar excavation, 
cession, continue as if nothing un- 
usual had happened. A still more novel 
effect is obtained by projecting this 
film in reverse, and thereby building 
up in two minutes the structure which 
the constructors were a month in raz- 
ing.” 

The speed of an automobile was 
judged by taking two exposures on 
the same plate as the vehicle whizzed 
by. Knowing the interval between ex- 
posures, it was possible by measuring 
the distances between homologous 
parts of the two images to calculate 
with nicety the speed—which proved 
to be nine miles an hour. 

“The new photography”—x-ray 
was still a novelty, and radiographs of 
animals and of the mutilated hand of 
an artillery man were published as 
news. The sensitivity of photographic 
emulsions to radioactive materials was 
just being noted. Nor were the evil ef- 
fects overlooked. Becquerel, the pio- 
neer atomic scientist, carried “a few 
decigrammes of radiferous radium- 
chloride inside a sealed tube in his 
waistcoat pocket for six hours. The 
sore did not heal for a month. This 
will add one more to the cheerful list 
of skin diseases that civilization enables 
us to classify, develop, and diagnose.” 

Organic developers were replacing 
the older pyro and iron solutions. The 
stock lists of 1900 included metol, hy- 
droquinone, amidol, pyrocatechin, gly- 
cin and a host of other agents known 


Salon, 1901 


now only in research laboratories. A 


formula was published for a_ five- 
second developer. Despite the brilliant 
Hurter and Driffield of 


the mathematical relationship between 


discovery by 


exposure and development, negatives 
were almost universally processed by 
inspection in a tray, under (or, with 
glass trays, over) a safelight, which 
some progressive amateurs were fitting 
with electric bulbs. The magazines 
full of advice: if the image 
“comes up” quickly, dash a few drops 
of 10 percent potassium bromide solu- 
tion into the developer; if the image 


were 


is tardy in making its appearance, put 
the plate in plain water and relax. 
Through trial and error photographers 
learned how to judge the contrast of 
an unfixed glass plate or film sheet. 
It is a skill which we have lost in these 
days of highly emulsions 
which can only be exposed to the dim- 
mest of safelights for a few seconds. 


sensitive 


We are less concerned than were our 
predecessors with bringing the nega- 
tive to a particular degree of contrast, 
for—within limits—we can choose a 
paper to fit the negative. But in 1900 
the photographer had to make the 
negative suit the printing process. If 
he couldn’t do it in the developing, 
he had to resort to the after-treatment 
which generally was called “doctoring 
the negative.” 

Ammonium persulphate had just 
been introduced as a reducing agent 
by the Lumiere brothers; they found 
that in a two or three percent solution 
this chemical has the remarkable prop- 
erty of attacking the denser portions 


(Photograms of the Year, 1901) 
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of the silver deposit first, thus reduc- 
ing excessive contrasts. Before and 
after prints were reproduced in the 
manuals. Our old friend that is seen 
in every salon, Manhattan from the 
Brooklyn Bridge, was shown in a 
print made from a hopelessly contrasty 
negative: the wires were eaten through 
by over exposure of the sky. After 
doctoring the negative in the Lumiére 
reducer, the print shows the spider 
web sharply. Ammonium persulphate 
has fallen into disuse because of its 
instability. If it is stale, it works un- 
evenly, and woe to the photographer 
who plunges into it a poorly washed 
negative still bearing traces of hypo! 
But with care, it will still work won- 
ders with negatives so hard that even 
the softest paper gives “soot and white- 


wash” prints. 





(Annuaire Général et International de 
la Photographie, 1901) 


Too little contrast was corrected by 
intensification, usually with mercuric 
chloride, although Agfa had just in- 
troduced a proprietary product which 
was well spoken of. 

There was a wide choice in the way 
to make prints. The old salted paper 
and albumin prints were on their way 
out, but instructions were still printed. 
These papers were sensitized by .the 
photographer himself. It was much 
easier to use prepared P.O.P.—print- 
ing out paper—of the type which still 
lingers as the familiar “proof” paper. 
These gelatino-chloride and collodio- 
chloride papers turned dark beneath 
the negative in the sun. After exposure 
they were toned with gold chloride, 
fixed and washed. Usually the surface 
was brought to a high gloss between 
heated steel rollers. P.O.P. required a 
high contrast negative so harsh that to 
print a 1900 negative on today’s short 
scale papers is often an impossibility. 

The noblest printing material was 
platinotype. The sensitive salts were 





iron, and the “development” consisted 
in replacing them with platinum salts. 
The paper was not ordinarily coated 
with an emulsion but retained its tex- 
ture, pleasing the esthetic sensibilities 
of the pictorialist. It gave a delicate 
graduation of middle tints, and the 
permanence of the image satisfied the 
archivist. 

Gum was the most controversial 
printing technique. The photographer 
sensitized the paper himself, but it 
was easy: gum arabic, potassium bi- 
chromate and a pigment. On exposure 
to light the gum changed its solubility. 
That which was shielded from the light 
by the density of the negative was 
washed away in cold water. Any area 
could be eliminated by spraying it 
with hot water. A rough drawing paper 
coated with gum mixed with red pig- 
ment gave the photograph, so the pic- 
torialists declared, the quality of a 
sanguine drawing and elevated the 
print beyond the mechanicalness of the 
older papers. 

The carbon process, like the gum 
process, relied upon the property of 
potassium bichromate to change the 
solubility of gelatin. It gave prints of 
great richness, and the color of the 
pigment could be altered at will. It 
was, however, difficult to work because 
the image was not visible until the 
complicated processing was done. A 
greatly simplified technique, which 
amounted to the transformation of the 
silver image of a bromide print to a 
bichromated pigment, was invented by 
Thomas Manly in 1900. He named it 
ozotype; it is now known as carbro. 

Bromide paper and the so-called 
“gaslight” papers, which were exposed 
briefly to brilliant artificial light, and 
developed in dim artificial light, were 
looked upon askance by professional 
and amateur alike. The paper came in 
only two degrees of contrast, hard and 
soft, and was by no means uniform in 
quality. An article was published show- 
ing, by comparative illustrations, that 
P.O.P.. still gave the best copy for 
halftone reproductions. One _profes- 
sional declared that he had doubled 
his business by switching to bromide 
paper, for he was no longer dependent 
on the weather, and could get his or- 
ders out more quickly than his com- 
petitors. 

The view cameras of 1900 would de- 
light any. photographer today. They 
were made in great variety and were 
equipped with all the swings and tilts 
that ingenuity could contrive. To their 
designs we have contributed nothing in 





F. Holland Day 


(Photograms of the Year, 1901) 


Rosert DeEMACcHyY 


all these 50 years. Hand cameras were 
still a novelty. The Panoram Kodak 
camera was the newest thing in the 
roll film line. Advertisements for the 
“Twin Lens Artist Camera” of the Lon- 
don Stereoscopic Co. duplicate the ar- 
guments advanced by today’s manufac- 
turers of similar cameras, stressing the 
portability, ease of focusing, brilliance 
of the ground-glass image and the 
rapidity with which successive ex- 
posures could be made. One model 
took 12 314x414-inch plates, or 24 
cut films in a magazine; another model 
used roll film. In France there was 
a host of precision-made miniature 
cameras called ‘“‘jumelles,” literally 
“twins,” hence “binoculars.” In the 
early days of the dry plate, cameras 
were made imitating opera glasses: one 
lens was for taking, the other for find- 
ing. By 1900 the jumelle no longer was 
an imitation or disguise. The two 
lenses were both used for taking stereo- 
scopic pairs, and a direct vision view- 
finder was mounted on top of the metal 


le Stéréose ope 


(Annuaire Général, 1901) 





















box. Enlargements from half the stereo 
negatives were published to show that 
it was no longer necessary to carry the 


great bulk of a view camera in order 
to have big prints. 

Anastigmat lenses were universally 
adopted by 1900. In that year Voigt- 
lander introduced a portrait lens in 
five focal lengths, from 314 to 11% 
inches, with the unusually large rela- 
tive aperture of f/2.3, many 
faster than anything available before. 
The remarkable power of telephoto 
lenses was the subject of many articles. 


times 


Ernest Marriage, in his Elementary 
Telephotography (1901), summed up 
the characteristics of true telephoto 
lenses: “They give photographs of ob- 
jects on a larger scale than ordinary 
lenses will, with the same camera ex- 
tension. They are not of fixed focal 
length, and will give a sharp image at 
any camera extension.” He showed 
how valuable these lenses were by re- 
producing close-ups of 
architectural details and of wild ani- 
mals, candid shots of people taken 
without their knowledge from distant 
vantage points and portraits free from 
foreshortening. Today the telephoto 
lens is so little known that the term is 
often incorrectly used to refer to any 


inaccessible 


lens of long focal length. 

Two great figures in the world of 
Josiah Hawes 
of Boston and Henry Peach Robinson 
of England—died in 1901. The most 
that the editor of Photo Era could say 
of Hawes was that at the age of 93, he 


photography Johnson 


was the oldest living photographer in 
the United States. No one recognized 
that one of the world’s 
finest photographers and that the da- 
guerreotypes which he made with AlI- 


Hawes was 


Printing-Out Paper and Gum Bichromate Prints 


X-Ray, 1901 


bert Sands Southworth would be the 
prized 
years later. The esthetic appreciation 
of the qualities of the straightforward, 
full scale photographic image was yet 
to come. Eugene Atget was working 
unheralded in Paris. Not a picture of 
his was reproduced, not a word about 
him printed, in one of the 150 pho- 
tographic magazines which appeared 
in 1900. 

The British Journal of Photography 
spoke of Henry Peach Robinson, in its 
obituary, as “the uncrowned king of 
photography.” But if, during the years 
1858 to 1901, he never wore a crown, 
he nevertheless was heaped with hon- 


possessions of museums 50 


ors. His writings went into edition 
after edition and were widely trans- 
lated; his annual photographs were 
yearly looked forward to, not only by 
photographers, but by the public, and 
were reproduced by wood engraving 
in the [llustrated London News. Rob- 
inson was the virtual founder of pic- 
torial photography. His influence be- 


(American Annual of Photography, ,1901) 


came less great at the end of the cen- 
tury, when his theories were challenged 
by FH. His death 
called the snapping “of the last link 
between the old order of things.” 
The new order was the subject of 
lively Alfred Stieglitz, 
who played a pioneer role in the 


Emerson. was 


controversy. 


launching of pictorial photography in 
the United States, defined its aims in 
Scribner's for November 1899, He di- 
vided photographers into three classes 

“the ignorant, the purely technical 
and the artistic.” He showed that, to 
the artist-photographer, the print was 
the highest expression. He pointed out 
that no two prints from the same nega- 
live were identical, and he praised the 
gum and platinum processes as “the 
two great printing media of the day.” 
Stieglitz furthered exhibitions, cam- 
paigned for juries made up of artists, 
published for the Camera Club in New 
York the handsome quarterly Camera 
Votes and by his example showed 
what could be with a camera 
beyond records. Edward Steichen, at 
that time, was just beginning his long 
and distinguished career. On club ros- 
ters and exhibition catalogs, the names 
Clarence White, Gertrude Kasebier, 
Alvin Langdon Coburn, F. Holland 
Day, Frank Eugene began to appear. 
Their photographs were characterized 
by soft focus, a “symphony of tones” 
in the middle of the gray scale with 
sparing use of white or black, sim- 
plicity of composition reminiscent of 
Whistler and the Japanese with prin- 
cipal figures often bisected by the edge 
of the picture, bold cropping of the 
print into rectangles of narrow propor- 


done 


tion and the use of sub-mounts of col- 
ored card. 


H. Wenzel, Jr. 





“The new American school” was at- 
tacked and championed with a liveli- 
ness unknown to today’s critics. In 
1900 international recognition was 
won at a show held at the Royal Pho- 
tographic Society in London and at the 
Photo-Club in Paris. And in 1901 the 
American contributions were the sen- 
sation of the two big London exhibi- 
tions, the Salon and the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society’s exhibition. Photo- 
graphs of these shows were reproduced 
in Photograms of the Year, showing 
the pictures just as they were hung, all 
jammed together on the walls. Each 
photograph was individually framed 
and mounted—-the dead monotony of 
uniform 16x20 inch mounts was still 
to come. 

Stieglitz and J. T. Keiley, the edi- 
tors of Camera Notes, printed the fin- 
est reproductions of pictorial photo- 
graphs from Europe as well as Amer- 
ica and rgproduced, as well. criticism 
pro and con from other magazines, so 
that for the pictorial world at least, 
the record appears in one place. They 
even reprinted from the Photo Amer- 
ican two satirical attacks against the 
management of Camera Notes, signed 
A. Smiler. Everybody recognized the 
prototypes of the characters Litstig 
and Keely in the skits, but 
knew who was hiding under the pseu- 


nobody 


donym. The authorship of the “Smiler 
Etudes” was widely discussed. When it 
was suggested that the editors of Cam- 
era Notes had themselves planted the 
Etudes as a publicity stunt. Stieglitz 
inserted a handsome advertisement in 
the quarterly offering a reward for the 
solution of the puzzle. 

The pictorialism of 1900 still ex- 
ists in two forms. The creative spirit 
which led Stieglitz and his associates 
to claim artistic validity for photo- 
graphs made with esthetic intent has 
found its outlet in a way strikingly 
different from the work which startled 
the Stiegditz, 
Steichen and later Strand, Weston and 
Adanis, turned to an appreciation of 


world 50 years ago. 


those qualities which are photography’s 
own and which are beyond the powers 
of the artist in any other media. 
Thanks to the fight which was already 
under way in 1900, art museums are 
now less prejudiced; some have even 
championed photography. On the other 
hand, pictorial photographs are still 
being made which, alas, no more than 
imitate the outer form of pictures 
made full 50 years ago. Soft focus, 
rough papers, texture screens, tamper- 
ing with the delicate lens-drawn image 


(American Annual, 1901) 

Arrested 
are all resorted to in an effort to make 
photographs which will stand compari- 
son, not with photographs, but with 
paintings. One could duplicate every 
photograph in a 1900 annual with pic- 
tures from today’s salons. 

The greatest technical advance has 
been, of course, in color. There was no 
technique simple enough to win uni- 
until the Lumiére 
brothers introduced Autochrome plates 


versal acceptance 
in 1908. The Lippman interference 
brilliant but it 
was impractical. The plates, viewed 


process gave results, 
properly, were jewels, but there was 
no way to use them. The Joly tech- 
nique made use of a screen finely di- 


(Photo-Gazette, 1901) 
Movement 


vided with transparent ink in red, blue 
and The negative 
taken through the screen. 
from them were viewed through iden- 


green lines. was 


Positives 


tical screens placed in contact. Four- 
color letterpress printing was at a 
high level: reproductions published in 
the periodicals of 1900 bear compari 
son with work done today. 

Our prophet spoke in the pages of 
the British Journal of Photography. 
[In 1950] he said, “pictorial photog- 
raphy will be 
will be 

f date, 
be schoolboys, and. all cameras will be 
‘made in Japan.’ 


dead, photography in 


color universal, lenses will 


be out the amateurs will all 


; 





One of the most influential groups during the early years of the century was 


the Buffalo Pictorialists, less than a score of devoted photography fans who 


exhibited as a group and whose work became a strong influence in founding 
the “pictorialist” tradition. A book of their work, from which this illustration 
is taken (using the original engraving), was published a quarter-century ago 


by American Photography. A great many of their pictures would be acceptable 
to present-day salons. 
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ALFRED STIEGLITZ 


photography develops 


a social point-of-view 


fter the furor of the Photo-Secession, the 

photo magazines of the next two decades, 
read today, are for the most part dull reading. Not 
that nothing was being done, for contemporary 
photography was being formed and those workers 
now recognized as masters were discovering them- 
selves and working out their methods and ap 
proach. 

But the publications intended for photographers 
reveal little of it. The salon movement was in its 
heyday and the prints reproduced were the ones 
which were gracing the walls of the pictorialist 
salons from London to New York to Tokyo. The 
acknowledged king of pictorialism was Frank Roy 
Fraprie, editor of AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY and of 
the AMERICAN ANNUAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY until 
1949. He was of the same generation as Stieglitz, 
but he led in another direction, reigning over the 
amateur and providing a 4magazine to give him 
guidance and advice. He was a prolific exhibitor 
himself, and he took over the task of compiling and 
publishing the annual list of those exhibiting in 
the salons. Almost single-handed he established 
their conditions of entry by barring from the list 
those salons which did not comply. 

In the temper of the times, this was a serious 
weapon. The object of salon entry was to make 


a high score: there was no purpose in the ex- 
hibitor sending to a salon which would not be 
counted in his record. 

The period of Mr. Fraprie’s editorship nearly 
coincided with the period of greatest vitality of the 
salon movement. The salons continue, but the 
younger generation is seeking different forms of 
expression and leadership in a different direction. 

There have been a number of circumstances to 
change the climate in which we work. The principle 
one, perhaps, was the great depression when the 
bottom fell out of the postwar boom and the rela- 
tions between man and his society were necessarily 
reéxamined. This stimulated the growth of the docu- 
mentary approach which Arthur Siegel recounts 
in the following pages. 

The original purpose was not to evolve an art 
form. The series of picture reports from these 
workers was intended to examine a problem and to 
present it for public discussion. But these pictures 
were not mere records. They were alive in a man- 
ner which immediately made pictorialism for its 
own sake seem a product of a romantic and long- 
vanished world. 

As with any movement, it can be used creatively 
or as a cliché. No technique or approach can be 
greater than the man who uses it. Some workers 
use it in such a manner that an art-form emerges; 
others have used it only as an expression of their 
private dissatisfactious with their immediate corner 
of the world. 

The first of the present series of wars, the Span- 
ish Civil War, again changed the climate of pho- 
tography. Photographic journalism had been born 
long before, at least as far back as the Crimean 
war, but it took on a new dimension under the 
strain of modern battle conditions. Again, the in- 
tention was not to create “art” but to record both 
the surface effects and the deeper implications of 
a world which had thrust its people into an abnor- 
mality which was to become hideously “normal” 
for years. Yet the camera, honestly used, expanded 
our knowledge of photography as an art-form. 

In the contemporary world it is dangerous to 
have a point-of-view. We are in a period of social 


instability; conflicts between groups, once hidden 
and slow-acting, are now in the open and tend to 
be violent. Every time he snaps his shutter the pho- 
tographer indicates to what group he _ belongs. 
Whatever opinion he professes he will find en- 
emies. 

There is as yet no adequate history of what is 
loosely termed the “documentary” approach, writ- 
ten in terms of the conditions under which it de- 
veloped and how it influenced its environment. The 
brief survey which we print on the following pages 
is probably the most complete to see print so far. 








fifty years of 


documentary 


n photography, documentary is 
the term used to describe a spe- 
cific attitude which sees, in the creative 
production and use of photographs, a 
language for giving a fuller under- 
standing of man as a social animal. 
By examining closely, by isolating 
and relating his subjects, the documen- 
tary photographer penetrates the sur- 
face appearances and reveals the world 
The documentary 
working directly 


about us. editor, 


either by with the 
photographer or by assembling pre- 
viously unrelated pictures, combines 
the photographic image with text to 
create meaning in some area of the 
In either case, the en- 
influence human behavior 


by giving a deeper understanding of 


social scene. 


deavor to 


the social process is the same. 
As we look through the major docu- 
mentary works of the past 50 years, 


we find that each one, in order to ful- 
fill this aim, has approached the prob- 
lem through the analysis of a specific 
time period, a specific place or a spe- 
cific aspect of human life. We find 
works which have concentrated on a 
period in time: a day, a year, a dec- 
ade. Other have 
themselves mainly with the place: a 


works concerned 
dwelling, a street, a state, a nation. 
The final and largest group, which 
places the emphasis on a_ particular 
segment of the social process, ranges 
from a study done in terms of one 
man’s daily routine to the complex 
picture of a nation gripped by eco- 
nomic depression. This group includes 
intense studies on wars and racial con- 
flicts, on problems of agriculture and 
industry, on transportation and com- 
munication. It also includes the more 
subtle works dealing with the symbols 


arthur siegel is one of the most vital of present-day photogra- 


phers, and his work has been featured in many shows and magazines, 


most recently in several pages of Life magazine. He was formerly 


head of the Photography Department of the Institute of Design and, 


preceding that, was in charge of the photo lab at Chanute Field, IIL. 
during the war. He has also worked with the Historical Branch of 


the Farm Security 


tion. 


Administration and the Office of War Informa- 


Lewis W. Hine 


of past and present cultures and with 
the spiritual relationships existing be- 
tween men. The creators of these vis- 
ions understood the fact that human 
society is a constantly changing process 
and not a static thing. To produce un- 
derstanding of society through photo- 
graphs it was necessary to relate the 
pictures in a meaningful way. 

In general, the history of photog- 
raphy, from its invention to the pres- 
divided three 
major periods. From 1839 to about 


ent, seems to be into 
1885, the photographer tried to record 
the face of the world in an objective 
way. He roamed far and wide to cap- 
ture the images of foreign people and 
plac es never before seen by his ex- 





cited audience. But whether he trav- 


eled in exotic lands or remained at 
home, the photographer was satisfied 
with his records of surface appear- 
ances and felt no need to search be- 
neath that surface with his 


From 1885 to about 1918, the great 


camera. 


puotographic movements, particularly 
the Photo-Secession, concerned them- 
selves with the superimposition of the 
over the 

stylistic 
mannerisms. The personality of the 


photographer's personality 
subject matter in terms of 
“photographic artist” manifested itself 
by destroying the machine-made image 
by controlled handwork and the mis- 
guided copying of certain Victorian 


painters’ vision. This ultimately led to 
the stereotyped seeing of the present- 
day_ pictorialists, whose work is us- 
ually devoid of any personal meaning. 

From 1918 to the present, the flow- 
ering of mass production raised tre- 
mendous problems of distribution and 
the ownership of goods. Such new 
methods of communication and trans- 
portation as the radio and the airplane 
compressed the world and made neigh- 
bors of those who had never before 
heard of each other. New dynamic 
psychologies, such as Freud’s studies, 
gave man the ability to explore more 
than before his 
needs, wishes and fears. Science even 


ever inner 


deeply 
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gave man the powell to destroy himself 


completely: the atom and hydrogen 


bombs. During that time the sincere 
photographers increasingly 
aware of deeper implications. They 
consciously explored beneath the sur- 
face chaos of man’s world to discover 
the relationships and significance of 


became 


outer appearances. 

The conscious documentary attitude 
toward photography developed in this 
last period and it is not surprising 
that, as a result of the complications 
of life in the 20th century, photog- 
raphy evolved a discipline that is di- 
rectly concerned with these problems 
and attempts to suggest possible solu- 
tions. Who were the first 
adopted this attitude and what were 
the problems that challenged them? 


men who 


As this century America’s 


rapidly expanding machine economy 


began, 


with its promise of economic freedom 
set up a powerful attraction to the op- 
pressed of Europe. They poured into 
New York City and other ports in an 
overwhelming flood. In the 10 years 
1903 1913, 10 
immigrants arrived in the 


million 
land of 


plenty with high hopes. Ill equipped 


between and 


by language and training to cope with 
culture, they 
begin on the lowest rungs of the cul- 
tural ladder. Working 
and at back-breaking 
exploited by landlord and employer, 


the new were forced to 
in sweat shops 
manual labor, 
they created terrific problems of edu- 
cation, housing, health and integration 
into the new society. 

Lewis Hine, trained as a sociologist, 
began photographing these people and 
their problems in 1903. His pictures 
made vivid the exploitation of children 
and adults alike. Penetrating into the 
miserable living and working condi- 
tions of slum tenements and the sweat- 
shops, he exposed these sores to the 
conscience of the public. The resulting 
indignation helped, to some extent, to 
After World War 


I, he documented the Red Cross relief 


destroy these evils. 
activities in middle European coun- 
tries and his pictures revealed the vast 
human suffering caused by the war 
In the 
later years of his life, Hine was con 


and the great need for relief. 


cerned with the affirmation of the 


dignity of labor. His work portraits 
clearly showed the resourceful skill 
and the pride in a job well done. 


Hine 


photographer. His work at 


Lewis was the classic docu 
mentary 
the beginning of the century provided 


a pattern to follow and develop. Work- 


ing in a limited social area at a given 





time in history, photographic analysis 
provided a rich basis for understand- 
ing of and action upon many social 
problems. When he stated, “I wanted 
to show the things that had to be cor- 
rected. | wanted to show the things 
that had be appreciated,” he de- 
fined very simply the documentary at- 
titude. 

Across the continent in San Fran- 
cisco in a tight ghetto, was an older 
immigrant, the Chinese. Imported in 
the early days of the gold rush and 
the building of the railroads, he was 
not allowed to assimilate into the gen- 
eral community. He functioned as ser- 
vant, cook, fishcutter, laundryman and 
small farmer. Gradually, he was built 
up to be a menace to American labor, 
and Congress finally passed the Exclu- 
sion Law preventing him from becom- 
ing an American citizen. 

Arnold Genthe photographed San 
Francisco’s Chinatown for about 10 
years until it was destroyed in the 
earthquake of 1906. He used a small 
hand allowed him to 
photograph his subjects unaware. He 
tried to show 


camera which 
the Chinese as human 
who traded, gambled, loved 
hated in the of other 


beings, 


and manner 


people. His pictures of Chinatown are 
on the picturesque side, obviously in- 


‘artistic’ 
but they are a noble and 
early use of the candid 
Genthe’s photographs of the 


fluenced by the 
photography, 


prevailing 


camera. 
San Fran- 
cisco earthquake also be 


must men- 


tioned. They provided an insight into 
the effects of a great natural catastro- 
phe. The disruption of normal com- 
munity life was clearly shown 
helped to bring aid to the 
city. 
Meanwhile, 
scurity from 1898 to 1927 was Eugene 
Atget. His on his photo- 
graphic contemporaries was nil, and 


and 
stricken 


in Paris, working in ob- 
influence 


not until his rescue from oblivion by 
Berenice Abbott in the 
his power felt. Essentially a romantic, 
he photographed Paris with the single- 
mindedness of a man in love. Working 
with a large camera on a tripod, he 


early 30’s was 


warmly examined its people, shops, 
buildings, interiors and exteriors, pal- 
street 


Here are lyri- 


ace and pauper’s place, signs, 
vehicles and vegetation. 
cal images, peaceful pictures. A man 
examining with tenderness and under- 
symbols of a fast vanish- 
In the 30’s, the wide- 


spread publication of Atget’s pictures 


standing the 
ing 19th century. 


affected many photographers. His di- 


rectness of vision, his richly organ- 


ized tones and textures were adopted 
by many photographers for their own 
purposes. 

From the end of the first world war 
until the 30’s, America produced un- 
dreamed of physical bounty. Everyone 
worked, the stock market values stead- 
ily increased, women were emanci- 
pated from many previous moral, eco- 
nomic and political shackles, prohibi- 
tion produced a disrespect for the law 
and everyone enjoyed more physical 
comforts. But there were a few ques- 
tioning souls who wondered about the 
loss of spiritual values. 
was Alfred Stieglitz. 

From the 


Among these 


early days of the 90’s 


Stieglitz had used his camera as a 
tool for exploring men and their spir- 
itual relationships. In the 20's, a series 
of one-man shows demolished the old 
concepts of Previously, 
the photographer had made portraits 


in the imitation of the painter and 


portraiture. 


tried to synthesize into one image all 
the qualities of the individual. Stieg 
litz demonstrated a new kind of por 
trait based on the camera’s ability to 


analyse and to isolate small areas 
Some of his portraits had as many as 
15 images in a group. He showed that 
a portrait could be somethitig more 
than a head and that a group of im 


ages consisting of parts of the body 
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could together produce a new kind of 
portrait. 

Photographic portraiture has never 
these 
Aside from the portraits of people, he 


been the same_ since exhibits. 


made portraits of the city. The city had 


become an overpowering group. of 
monuments that were engulfing men. 


The 


voured by the 


human values were being de- 


Apart 


from his photographic work, Stieglitz 


machine 


age. 


stood as a spiritual oasis in a ma- 
terialistic desert. Writers, painters and 
photographers who were wondering 
and questioning gathered around him 
for stimulation and strength. Among 
Paul Strand, 1916 
had already made huge candid close- 


dwarfed 


these was who in 


ups of the hurt and city 
people. 

In 1920, Strand continued his ex- 
ploration of the city and made a poetic 
documentary motion picture of New 
York with Charles Sheeler. They 
looked down from the towers of Man 
hattan to the little New 


angles were exploited to jolt the ob- 


ants below. 
server into awareness. In 1929, Strand 


expanded his vision with a_ series 
made in the Gaspé. The formal and 
prec ise ordering of land. people, boats, 
houses. sky that a 
organization for the 


level of 


proclaimed new 


visual 


documentary photographer had_ been 
achieved. 

In Mexico at this time was Edward 
Weston. Participating in the Mexican 
renaissance, he was developing an in- 
tensive portraiture and a feeling for 
landscape and its forms that greatly 
enriched the documentary tradition of 
the 30’s. He also had discovered the 
powerful meaning of signs and the re- 
lation of buildings to people. All of 
these elements fused in his later work 
in California and the west to produce 
a new kind of lyrical documentary 
image. 

At the same time Steichen was dis- 
covering and exploiting the rich po- 
tential of controlled light 
sources. In a series of sculptural por- 
vivid 


artificial 


traits and advertisements, he 
added a new rich vocabulary of light 
use to the language of the photo- 
graphs. With the invention and com- 
mon use of flashbulbs in the 30’s, this 
vocabulary was put to immediate use. 

In 1925 the Leica began to come 
into common use. Here was a new tool 
that could be used almost as a direct 
extension of the eye. It was light in 
weight, precise in use and enabled 
the photographer to invade new do- 
mains previously denied to him be- 
cause of his cumbersome camera or 


fearful flash powder. Pioneers like Dr. 
Erich Salomon and Paul Wolff used 
the little instrument to explore quick 
expressions and psychological situa- 
tions that were the grandfathers of the 
later intensive and strange images of 
Cartier-Bresson and Helen Levitt. In 
1927, Moholy - Nagy’s book, Light: 
Photography: Film, made conscious 
the power of photomontage and _ the 
new vision of the scientific image. 
On Black Friday of October 1929, 
the bubble of easy living exploded, 
blowing America into a period of self- 
analysis and a search for a new set 
of values. Photographers like Berenice 
Abbott and Walker Evans returned to 
the United States from Europe and fo- 
cused their eyes on their native land. 
Abbott documented a changing New 
York City, and Evans surveyed the 
East and South with the critical eye of 
a cultural anthropologist. Although he 
worked with a large camera, Evans 
produced a series of brilliant psycho- 
logical portraits and his photographs 
of buildings had the flavor of the 
people living in them whether they 
were actually present or not. He pro- 
duced a powerful series of cultural 
that did for 
Stieglitz had 


fragments and symbols 


the social scene what 


done for portraits in the 20’s. 
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(from Brooklyn 


As the economic crisis deepened, it 
called forth terms of a 
new kind of large scale social plan- 


reactions in 


ning. To explain these problems and 
the attempts at solutions it was neces- 
sary to inaugurate a new kind of col- 
laborative interpretation of the Amer- 
ican scene. Roy Stryker, as head of 
the Farm Security Administration’s 
Historical Branch, was the brilliant 
midwife of this new conscious form 
of visual communication. Aware of the 
impact 
from his experimentation in teaching 
economics at Columbia University, 
Stryker conceived a vast portrait of 
America. 


of photographs and words 


He assembled a_ sensitive 
group of photographers, each of whom 
used his own photographic technique 
from Walker Evans’ 8x10 to Arthur 
Rothstein’s and Ben Shahn’s Leica. 
Stryker encouraged their social 
growth by providing facts in the form 
of maps, pamphlets and books. But 
most important, his own person was a 
constant challenge to the photog- 
raphers to understand the hidden so- 
cial process behind the obvious pic- 
ture. Not the America of the unique, 
odd or unusual happening, but the 
America of how to mine a piece of 


Museum Show) Victor LAREDO 


coal, grow a wheat field or make an 
apple pie. The America of “what does 
it mean,” not the America of “amuse 
me.” 

Out of this project came significant 
works like Walker 
Photographs, Sherwood Anderson’s 
Hometown, Richard Wright’s and Ed 


Ev ans’ American 


Rosskam’s 12,000,000 Black Voices, 
Archibald Macleish’s Land of the Free 
and Dorothea Lange and Paul S. Tay- 
lor’s terrific study of the displaced 
tenant farmer, An American Exodus. 
Other photographers were affected 


by the F.S.A. project. The Photo 


League in New York under the sen- 
sitive direction of Aaron Siskind pro- 
duced some memorable group docu- 


mentations such as the famous Harlem 
Document. Margaret Bourke-White 
Erskine Caldwell examined the 
South in You Have Seen Their Faces. 
In England, Bill Brandt was looking 
into the structure of family life and 
the contrasts of social classes. Many 
of his pictures, taken with the Leica, 
are among the great, sensitive pictures 
of the time. In France, Brassai was 
exploring the underworld and _half- 
world of Paris. His pictures were pene- 
trating analyses of the night creatures 
in a great metropolis. They were early 
forerunners of Weegee’s raw and al- 
most brutal Naked City, his study of 
New York’s night life. In Germany, 
Lerski made close-ups with an 11x14 
camera and many sources of light to 
reveal the structure and surface of the 
human head in an almost terrifying 
way. 


with 


The new problems produced by the 
world wide depression profoundly in- 
fluenced the moviemakers. England’s 
brilliant John Grierson, trained as a 
sociologist, organized film groups for 
the Empire Marketing Board and the 
Post Office. Employing the creative 
editing principles developed by the 
Russians in the 20’s, these films made 
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the phrase “documentary film” a com- 
mon term. In Holland, Joris Ivens was 
exploring the social impact of land 
changes caused by damming the Zy- 
der Zee. America, too, was producing 
a new kind of film; Pare Lorentz pro- 
duced the Plow That Broke the Plains, 
a searching study of the causes of the 
Dust Bowl, beautifully photographed 
by Paul Strand and Leo Hurwitz. Lo- 
rentz also produced that classic study 
of soil erosion, The River. Even Hol- 
lywood came through with the mem- 
orable Grapes of Wrath. However, it 
is only recently that the full impact 
of the documentary approach has 
dawned on the “Motion Pictures Are 
Your Best Entertainment” producers. 

In this period the creative editing 
of still pictures for social understand- 
ing came to its first flowering. At the 
bottom of the depression in 1932 ap- 
peared Charles Gross’ little known, 
but still jolting, montages of pictures, 
charts, clippings (A Picture of Amer- 
ica) which shocked the observer into 
economic awareness. In 1933 Roger 
and Allen showed in their American 
Procession the folkways of America 
from the Civil War to the World War. 
In the following year they dissected 
New York from a sociological point 
of view in the book, Metropolis. 

That same year, Pare Lorentz pre- 
sented The Roosevelt Year, an inter- 


pretive record of the first days of 
the New Deal. This book has become 
a landmark for those who are inter- 


ested in the visualization of social 
history. In 1935 M. Lincoln Schuster 
edited Eyes on the World. Its pro- 
phetic implications of future war and 
analysis of the forces that were leading 
up to the catastrophe deserve special 
mention. Later Anita Brenner and 
George R. Leighton colaborated on 
The Wind That Swept Mexico, a pro- 
found and moving fusion of news, pic- 
tures and text. 

By 1936 the editing method in 
books had been firmly established and 
the time was ripe for its use in a 
weekly periodical. Life magazine burst 
on the scene. From its lead story by 
Margaret Bourke-White on a Mon- 
tana mining town through the recent 
wonderful issue devoted to education, 
Life has used and helped develop the 
documentary approach. Arthur Roth- 
stein and John Vachon of F.S.A. fame 
have enriched the pages of Look with 
their pictures made in this spirit. The 
Ladies Home Journal picture editor, 
John Morris, has produced the notable 
series, “How America Lives.” 
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As the depression disappeared under 
the impact of social planning and the 
new rearmament program, the world 
saw in Spain a preliminary to the main 
bout. In 1938, Robert Capa presented 
his haunting Death in the Making, 
pictures created by a man who was 
not only brave, but also sensitive to 
what was happening beneath the sur- 
face events. In Finland, Carl Mydans 
was probing the war and sharpening 
his eye for his brilliant later observa- 
tion of the Pacific fighting. M. Therese 
Bonney’s heart-wrenching pictures of 
Europe’s Children appeared. 

But these examples were lost on the 
armed forces in World War II. Pho- 
tography was considered news-oriented 
record-making that could be taught in 
three months and was beneath the 
dignity of an officer’s activity. Where 
previously trained documentary pho- 
tographers were in the services, they 
were generally misused. With the sole 
exceptions of Steichen’s wonderful 
documentary unit in the Navy (pro- 
ducing among many other projects, 
the long to be remembered Fighting 
Lady) and Pare Lorentz’ unit in the 
Air Transport Command, the best pic- 
tures of the war were usually pro- 
duced by photographers outside of 
the services like W. Eugene Smith 
who documented the Pacific soldier. 
Some signs of this news-oriented mis- 
conception are beginning to appear 
again in the present State Department's 
rapidly expanding Voice of America 
picture operation. 

In 1939 Julian Bryan recorded the 
disintegration of Warsaw under the 
impact of the Nazi air force. His Siege 
brought home to the American ob- 
server the devastation of modern war. 
In 1941 Bourke-White recorded the 
war's impact on Moscow. Forcing .us 
to consider what we were fighting for, 
this period brought out documentary 
collections of belief and affirmation 
like Alexander Aland’s study of the 
fabric of different nationality groups 
that make the cloth of America. Ansel 
Adams’ portraits of Japanese- 
Americans in Born Free and Equal 
was a protest against the concentra- 
tion camps on the West Coast. 

With the end of the war new search- 
ings began. Wayne Miller of Steichen’s 
Navy unit produced an exciting, but 
as yet unpublished series on the Ne- 
gro in the North. Wright Morris, on 
a Guggenheim grant, critically exam- 
ined in sensitive words and pictures 
the effects of people on the structures 
they live in (The Inhabitants) and 


later made a nostalgic re-examination 
of the disappearing rural scene (The 
Home Place). Todd Webb explored 
New York and found new facets of 
buildings and people. Paul Strand and 
Nancy Newhall have dug deep into 
the New England tradition in their 
just published Time in New England. 
In this series Strand attains new 
heights of observation and _ interpre- 
tation. John Collier’s fruitful collabo- 
ration with an anthropologist resulted 
in The Awakening Valley, a fasci- 
nating study of an Indian culture in 
Ecuador. Published by the University 
of Chicago Press, it opened a new era 
of scholarly communication. Stein- 
beck and Capa presented the life of 
a common citizen in their A Russian 
Journal. 

Using photographers such as Esther 
Bubley, John Vachon, Ed Rosskam, 
Harold Corsini, Arnold Eagle, John 
Collier, Charles Rotkin, Russell Lee, 
Gordon Parks and Todd Webb, Roy 
Stryker documented the social ramifi- 
cations of the oil industry for Stand- 
ard Oil of New Jersey in a manner 
never before attempted by industry. 
Out of this project came one of the 
most exciting documentary books ever 
made. Edwin and Louise Rosskam’s 
Towboat River, a study of the Mis- 
sissippi, is a new classic in the use 
of word and picture to capture the 
unique flavor of pegple at work and 
the environment that produces this 
work. 

To sum up documentary photog- 
raphy of the last 50 years, the follow- 
ing trends are evident: 

1. From physical appearance to spir- 

itual relationships 

2. From accidental to formal visual 

organization 

3. From single techniques to multi- 

ple techniques 

. From single pictures to creative 

editing 

. From individual worker to group 

collaboration. 

What of the future? As man lives 
he creates social problems. A fast ex- 
panding scientific technology, the clash 
of political and economic theories, 
Africa and Asia being brought from 
feudalism into the 20th century, all 
combine to produce tremendous prob- 
lems of action and understanding. That 
the documentary attitude will expand 
its techniques and understandings is 
a foregone conclusion. The documen- 
tary photographer of the future bears 
a tremendous responsibility; let us 
hope he is adequate to his task. 
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an art-form surrenders 
to commercial requirements 


fter much early experimentation, motion 
pictures as we know them became pos- 
sible with the manufacture of flexible film. George 
Eastman began quantity production after June 
1896. To everyone’s surprise, the nickelodeon (the 
first one opened in 1905) became amazingly 
popular. The first fiction movie, The Great Train 
Robbery, an 800-foot reel starring Marie Murray 
and made in 1903, was ready for them and others 
began coming as the demand grew. 
The success of these houses stimulated film pro- 
duction to keep ahead of their audiences, and the 
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industry grew rapidly in the first two decades of 
the century. The first world war gave America 
her big opportunity. Film production came to a 
halt in Europe and war-fortunes soon burgeoned 
here to be attracted to the golden profit opportuni- 
ties offered by the mevies. Commercially, America 
has held the lead in film production ever since, 
and our technical facilities have continually paced 
the rest of the world, which lives on more limited 
budgets. 

When the voice of Al Jolson said, “Hey, Mom, 
listen to this!” from a sound track in 1926, the 
movies took on a new dimension. Warner Bros., 
nearly bankrupt, had succeeded in a wild gamble 
and the public filled the houses showing this “talk- 
ing picture.” In the next years, no matter how bad 
a picture was, if it had dialogue it was financially 
successful, while the last of the silents, no matter 
how expertly done, played to empty seats. 





Sound films, of course, increased the necessary 
investment in movie production and if there was 
ever any moment when films would have been 
judged, at their point of production, by other 
standards than their commercial success, that mo- 
ment was now passed. To the producers, as costs 
multiplied, there seemed to be ouly one way to find 
an adequate return on the capital: to make films 
for the lowest denominator of public taste and to 
offend no one. 

Sociological surveys have found that the 19- 
year-old is the enthusiastic movie-goer. Those over 
30 attend movies irregularly if at all. Literally no 
one is making movies which appeal to a mature 
audience. All the campaigns around such slogans 
as “Movies are your best entertainment” will not 
alter this fact. 

It is particularly serious in view of the coming 
of television. A movie screen will soon be in the 
majority of homes. Since camera techniques and 
the possibility of editing offer very considerable 
advantages over “live” shows, except for special 
types of programs, much of the production will be 
in the hands of those equipped to produce movies 

the very ones who have shown themselves in- 
capable of producing for the adult members of the 
family audience. 

This is probably the most critical problem in 
public communication today. Both Hollywood and 
the radio developed in such a manner that they 
are geared to the mass-production of trivia. It will 
be most unfortunate if television succeeds only in 
presenting a revived vaudeville in the evenings 
and the Goldbergs in the daytime. 

All of this is not to imply that there are no 
movies in the vaults or on display which are worth 
attending. There have been many, particularly 
from independent producers. In addition, the non- 
fiction film has slowly developed into an independ- 
ent medium, although little has been done since 
V-J Day to exploit its full potentials. 

There have also been a number of experiments, 
most of them made with inadequate budgets and 
by amateurs learning as they went along. Some, 
like The Quiet One, have advanced cinema. In 


commercial production the Italians are currently 
demonstrating that semi-documentary techniques, 
despite inadequate technical facilities, put new life 
into fiction-films. 


There have been a number of histories written 
of the films, from a few on the level of the fan- 
magazine to serious. sociological studies. The Film 
Till Now, while it represents an individual view- 
point, has been one of the best. Now that it is back 
in print with a new section covering the recent 
years, it will be a welcomed addition to the library 
of every student of the film. 
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tall now”’ 


t is quite fitting, in reviewing the 

past half-century of photographic 
development, to examine a recent 
book* which traces the growth of mo- 
tion pictures from 1900-1948. 

The 175 illustrations are from rep- 
resentative films of all nations and, 
since they include prints from the 
time of movies’ beginning in 1898, 
are themselves a special treat to all 
interested in the history of movies. 
Appendix One of the book lists the 
production units of some 260 out- 
standing cinemas in the categories of 

* The Film Till Now, A Survey of World 
Cinema, Paut Rotua and Ricwarp Grir- 
FITH, revised and enlarged edition, 730 


pages, 175 illustrations, Vision Press Ltd., 
London, 1950. $12.00. 
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fiction, documentary and _ specialty. 
This catalog is of prime value for 
reference purposes, covering as it does 
leading films from 1914 to 1948. 

When the first edition of this book 
appeared in 1929, co-author Paul 
Rotha was regarded as an enthusiastic 
upstart in the British film industry. 
He had been engaged for a time in a 
business capacity in a studio, a job 
clearly not suited to his temperament. 
“My youthful impetuosity,” he writes, 
“led me to criticize the lack of cre- 
ative opportunities in the studio where 
I worked and within a few days I was 
out in the street with nothing in my 
pocket.” 

Even after the initial success of his 
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arthur 1. marble has contributed regularly to photographic mag- 
azines since his high school days when he was a contributor and 
editor of Photo-Era, which was later combined with AMERICAN PHo- 


TOGRAPHY. He has specialized in the field of audio-visual education 
and was granted a doctor of philosophy degree in+this field by the 


University of Southern California. He served during the war as an 


aviation ground school instructor and is now a contributing editor 


of International Photographer. 
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book, Mr. Rotha still found studio 
until he met John 
Grierson, who gave him a chance to 
make documentary films. Since that 
time, he has been active as a pro- 
ducer. But he also has found time to 
write several good cinema books, in- 
cluding The Film Till Now. 

Paul Rotha is one of our most ca- 
pable writers on the subject of motion 
pictures; he loves his medium as an 
artist loves form and color and as a 
musician loves harmony in sound. He 
is a capable film creator, thinker and 


gates closed to him 
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a forceful writer whose opinions pro- 
voke thought. 

The major part of The Film Till 
Now is devoted to a critical appraisal 
of the film output of all countries that 
have produced films available on the 
world market. The authors have ac- 
complished this task thoroughly and 
with distinction. It is natural that the 
opinions expressed concerning films 
would be challenged by many readers. 

In The Film Till Now there is a 
very clear explanation for the movie 
box office being in the financial dol- 
drums at present. The film industry 
has not spent a great deal of time nor 
money on experimentation, on schools 
of the cinema or in giving men of 
ideas a chance to express themselves 
on the screen. “Without new ideas and 


themes, new and vigorous personnel, 
new ways of using the camera and 
microphone, new aspirations and _ in- 
centives, the business of pictuye-mak- 
ing will decline.” This applies to docu- 
mentaries, newsreels and cartoons as 


much as it does to feature production. 

Mr. Rotha loves experimentation in 
the cinema as much as he does free- 
dom of expression. He feels that a 
few producers are still free to experi- 
ment in subject matter as well as treat- 
ment of themes. 
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The Maltese Falcon, John Huston, Director 


(Courtesy Museum of Modern Art) 


The most exciting films since the war 
have come from a small group of film- 
makers in Italy, who, like the Russians 
in the mid-twenties and the British docu- 
mentary movement in the thirties, have 
rediscovered the simple fact that imag- 
ination and inventiveness are worth all 
the technical paraphernalia of the lux- 
ury studios if you have something to 
say. With scanty film stock and crude 
equipment, a handful of Italian films, 
of which Paisan, Open City, The Mir- 
acle, Terra Firma, Four Steps in the 
Clouds, and Under the Roman Sun are 
among the most outstanding, have shown 
us again what vitality, sincerity and real 
skill mean in film making. 


As Mr. Rotha has worked both in 
theatrical films and in the documentary 
field, his study views the two main 
types of films impartially and with a 
sympathetic understanding of the dis- 
tinct requirements of each. He makes 
clear, too, that the two fields often 
overlap—that documentary techniques 
may often be applied to feature films 
and vice versa. We might even add 
that producers of documentary and of 
feature films might strengthen their 
own work by experience in a different 
type of film than that to which they 
are accustomed. 

One might suppose that as the tech- 
nical resources of the motion picture 
increase, such as the addition of sound, 


it would be easier to make good mo- 
tion pictures. But we agree with Mr. 
Rotha that as the of film 
gadgets multiply, it becomes harder 
to compose a film because “ 
few minds will be able to 
pick the good from the bad.” 
dentally, this may help to explain why 
it proves more difficult to make a good 


number 


. only a 
balanced 
Inci- 


sound film than a good silent one. 

Rotha suggests that many films have 
been made.in the past under the false 
assumption that all tastes are alike 
mostly adolescent in nature. The time 
has come, he contends. to make films 
for more specialized interesis, tastes 
and levels of culture. 

Slogans like “movies are better than 
ever” will be borne out as a permanent 
fact on the screens when the industry 
begins to regard as necessities the con- 
stant training of youth, the search and 
try-out of new ideas and the belief 
that everyone who works on a film 
should have a personal stake in a good 
picture. 

Mr. Rotha expresses great admira- 
tion for the documentary films which 
were produced during World War II. 
“IT must record my own respect for 
Holly wood 


and elsewhere who were anonymously 


the fine work of those in 


behind the making of such magnificent 





films as The Fighting Lady, The Battle 
of San Pietro, Let There Be Light, and 
of course, the famous Why We Fight 
series which provoked even the Soviet 
cinematographers to praise.” 
the war gave 


Perhaps 
these movie-makers a 
freedom of expression not found in the 
usual Hollywood product. If our best 
film talents could use part of their fine 
ability in producing informational 
films on the true meaning of democ- 
racy and peace, the history of the next 
50 years might be changed for the 
better. 

Some will criticize this book because 
the author has not rewritten the ob- 
servations and prophecies he made con- 
cerning films some 20 years ago. We 
agree with Mr. Rotha that this ma- 
terial—even his mistaken prophecies 
concerning the future of dialog film— 
is more interesting as it stands and 
his recent footnote comments in retro- 
spect add interest and charm. It is his 
delightful candor and gift for self- 
criticism that sets the author apart 
from those who are prone to take them- 
selves too seriously. 

The last part of the book, called 
“The Film Since Then,” reviews world- 
wide developments of the cinema since 
the advent of sound pictures and is 
written by Richard Griffith, who is now 


assistant to the director of the Museum 
of Modern Art in New York City. Mr. 
Griffith recalls the days of the silent 
motion picture when one could “walk 
into a darkened theatre, to focus upon 
a bright rectangle of moving light, to 
somewhat below the level of 
consciousness to music which was no 


listen 


longer good or bad in itself but merely 


in relation to what was on the screen, 
and above all to watch, in a kind of 
charmed hypnotic trance, a pattern of 
images which appeared and disap- 
peared as capriciously as those pic- 
tures which involuntarily present them- 


selves to the mind as it is dropping 
off to sleep . . . this was an experience 
complete and unique, radically unlike 
that provided by the older arts or by 
the other media of mass communica- 
tion.” It has become the outstanding 
art-experience of modern times. 
Excellent as Mr. Griffith’s part of 
the book is, a few ideas might be sug- 
gested. No mention is made, for ex- 
ample, of the new type of film devel- 
opment, the television film, which may 
well have a growing influence on the 
film industry as a whole, because pos- 
sibly in the future there may be mil- 
lions whose only contact with motion 
pictures will be through their television 
sets at home. We feel that any recent 
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survey of the motion picture should at 
least mention the growing power and 
influence of films that are made pri- 
marily for The author 
might consider also whether the time 
outdated television 
in theatres that 
reversing 


television. 


may come when 
films will be shown 
specialize in such revivals 
television’s present plan of showing 
old theatrical films. 

The film enthusiast may find that 
this book leaves him with mingled 
feelings of pride and of hope—pride 
in the accomplishments of the film in- 
dustry so far and hope that the future 
will see even greater developments. 
Actually, the vast potentialities of the 
both in entertainment and 
in education—have hardly been 
scratched. In the words of Rotha: 


screen 


[he screen’s reflection of a_people’s 
character and ideals and traditions, its 
unlimited power to create goodwill and 
promote understanding, its unequalled 
importance as a medium for public com- 
munication, are which have 
been largely overlooked in the scramble 
to monopolize the universal show busi- 
banks, insurance 
companies, electrical cartels and other 
holders of big capital guide the destiny 
of the motion picture medium rather 
than the creative artists who seek to use 
it as an outlet for their ideas and imag- 
ination. 


motives 


ness. Governments, 


Stella Dallas, Henry King, Director 
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stereo survives 
a temporary eclipse 


n the 19th century the stereoscope was the most 

enchanting parlor toy of the period, and every 
visitor was handed the Holmes viewer (or some 
later modification) for his edification and amuse- 
ment. The rise of the snapshot forced the stereo 
as a common delight into a temporary eclipse, but 
it should be no source of surprise that it has not 
merely survived but has developed greatly in tech- 
nique, and that thousands of amateurs are )pas- 
sionately devoted to it. 

The most real split in picture-making is pot be- 
tween the pictorialists and those using a more mod- 
ern idiom, but between those who are working for 
the most satisfactory presentation of an image on a 
flat surface and those who are working for the 
elimination of that surface, working for a complete 
illusion of the re-creation of the original in depth 
and color. 

This has been an old dream, but photography 
has brought it close to realization. It apparently will 
not be long before it will be common for everyone 
to have available means for realizing the ultimate 
illusion of reality, depth, movement and color. 

Painting once had this as its goal, as witness 
such attempts as Daguerre’s diorama and other 
ambitious endeavors to create the semblance of 
reality. Painting has left this behind for other goals 
as has a large segment of photography. 

But the one activity is as legitimate as the other. 
For some purposes the illusion of reality is most 
desirable; in. others, the representation on a sur- 
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face will accomplish the maker’s and the audience’s 
purpose more completely. 

Stereo appeals particularly to those who see the 
real world through appreciative eyes and prefer 
the scenes to be reproduced with the greatest illu- 
sion of fidelity so they may almost experience it 
directly rather than through the interpretive per- 
sonality of an intervening artist. 

Stereo serves a great many practical purposes as 
well. In science particularly, where art as such is 
irrelevant, stereo is a tool for much valuable rec- 
ord making, and such techniques as stereo x-rays 
have made the surgeon’s work surer and safer. 

The second world war gave another great stim- 
ulus to stereoscopy. Much of military intelligence 
would have been non-existent without the tech- 
niques of photo-interpretation, especially of stereo 
pairs. Experienced observers were able to study 
these prints and to make astonishing conclusions 
from them—more accurate in some cases than if 
they had actually wandered over the enemy ground 
itself. 

This stimulation has been followed by much 
quiet research since the war, and a number of tech- 


nical innovations are scheduled for release in the 
near future, some of them soon in the pages of this 
magazine. 

Among the leaders in this field is Herbert C. 
McKay, who has been conducting a regular monthly 
column in these pages for 27 years, a record for 
any column and especially for one in such a 
rapidly-changing field as photography. This long 
period of contributing to photographic knowledge 
is due in no little part to his habit of never “com- 
piling” material, but of personally experimenting to 
check facts before reporting them. 











stereoscop 4 


in thts century 


hen Caesar's Legions crossed 

the Channel to conquer Brit- 
ain, stereoscopy was almost two cen- 
turies old, for Euclid had noted the 
phenomenon in 280 B.C. A century 
later the immortal physician Galen 
recorded its characteristics. The fact 
of the relation between binocular vi- 
sion and depth perception is far from 
recent, as so many believe. But knowl- 
edge of fact and making practical ap- 


plication of it are quite different. 
Stereoscopic drawings were made 
in the 16th century by de la Sarto 
and within that century the word 
stereoscopic made its appearance. 
Here we have the practical applica- 
tion almost four centuries ago. Then 
what of the work of Wheatstone and 
Brewster a scant century ago? Theirs, 
too, was a significant contribution, for 
both made stereoscopes which made it 





herbert c. mcekay has more “firsts” to his credit than any other 
photographic writer. He was first to write about miniature camera 


as a serious instrument, first to write a book on stereo, first to con- 


duct a network radio show on photography, among many others. He 


has published 10 books as well as many booklets and articles. He is a 


Fellow of the Royal Photographic Society and a member of the 


American Society of Cinematographers and is recognized as an au- 


thority not only in stereo but in many other fields as well. 
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possible to view stereoscopic images 
with ease and comfort. But the de- 
velopment of stereo involved the con- 
vergence of many lines of human en- 
deavor: stereoscopy, photography and 
polarization of light. Each has a fasci- 
nating history of its own, but the com- 
bination makes it manifestly absurd 
to point out any one individual and 
say, “He discovered stereoscopy.” 

It is easier for us to find the origin 
of our own field, however, because 
stereoscopic photography obviously is 
a hybrid of stereoscopy and photogra- 
phy. Two men gave us this art, one 
of them the only man who with any 
reason or logic can be named the in- 
ventor of photography, Fox - Talbot. 
Brewster and Fox-Talbot working to- 
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gether produced the first photo-stereo- 
grams. 

Modern stereo would be lost with- 
out polarization. Not only does mod- 
ern stereo projection depend upon it, 
but the most successful of all “free 
vision” processes are based upon the 
same phenomenon, and that is the 
Vectograph, which is marked by the 
absence of the grave disadvantages of 
the grid, lenticular and other free- 
vision processes. 

Previous to 1900 the projection lan- 
tern was king. It not only held a place 
somewhat similar to that of the slide 
projector of today, it also held the 
place now occupied by the motion pic- 
ture. Naturally, as soon as the ste- 
reoscopic photograph was_ generally 
known, a demand came for projected 
stereograms. The solution was_pro- 
vided. The two pictures were projected 
in approximate superposition, one 
green and the other red. These were 
viewed through the familiar red-green 
goggles, and stereo projection was an 
accomplished fact. Today this method 
is applied to transparencies printed in 
two colors and projected by an ordi- 
nary slide (or motion picture) pro- 
jector. The term anaglyph was given 
these transparencies, but today we dif- 
ferentiate between the chromatic ana- 
glyph and the polar anaglyph. 

Polarized stereo projection was pat- 
ented in the late years of the 19th 
century, but the patent as issued, based 
upor the use of cumbrous Nicolprisms, 
was not practical. 

A veritable battle of titans gave 
birth to modern stereo, the battle be- 
tween Sir David Brewster and Sir 
Charles Wheatstone. The pictures of 
the two men culled from reports dif- 
fer widely from those gained from 
their own correspondence. Wheatstone 
is reported as a shy, retiring man with 
little ability to lecture; Brewster is 
acclaimed as one of the immortal band 
of genius, but with the bar sinister. As 
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reported in the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica: “The bent of his genius was not 
characteristically mathematical. His 
method was empirical and the laws 
which he established were the result 
of repeated experiment.” In short he 
was a genuine scientist, even though 
condemned for that very fact. 

But from their correspondence we 
find Wheatstone a cold and calculat- 
ing man, vicious in argument. His 





which cannot be demonstrated; in fact, 
theory which can easily be proved 
false through simple experiment. 

Wheatstone made the first stereo- 
scope, the cumbrous mirror type of in- 
strument now used to view large stereo 
x-rays. Brewster insists that this was 
made after he consulted with Wheat- 
stone about stereo. Brewster followed 
with the stereoscope which now bears 
his name (and that of Holmes), which 
made use of lens segments, or spher- 
ical prisms. This development made 
stereoscopic photography practical for 
general use. 

Brewster’s stereoscope was a_ box 
with lenses mounted in sliding tubes. 
It was bulky and awkward to handle. 





World War II 
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first aim seemed to be personal ag- 
grandizement, his second the preserva- 
tion of the sanctity of the Royal So- 
ciety. Much of his “science” was based 
upon mouldering “authorities” and re- 
viewing the work of his contempo- 
raries. In short he could have held his 
own in the scientific world of 1950! 
Brewster was a pugnacious, surly 
Scot, but subject to a driving force 
to know the truth—not the truth of 
preceding authority, not the truth of 
contemporary workers, not a_ truth 
guessed at through mathematical com- 
putations, but the real truth which 
can be revealed only through actual 
experiment. Characteristically, just as 
now, his undeniable discoveries were 
assailed because he actually demon- 
strated facts instead of showing that 
such and such fact should be true! 

In short Brewster was one of the 


Oliver Wendell Holmes, an enthusi- 
astic stereo photographer, drew up de- 
signs for a fixed focus, skeleton viewer 
and had some of these made up with 
the help of Joseph L. Bates. Bates him- 
self took a hand and added the sliding 
stereogram holder to provide focusing. 
The Holmes-Bates viewers were almost 
identical in design to the Holmes 
stereoscopes sold today, even to the 
bent wire stereogram supports! 

This common parlor stereoscope, 
once so familiar in American homes, 
has the optics of Brewster, the skele- 
ton form of Holmes and the sliding 
focus of Bates; so call it what you 
will. Holmes is most widely used in 
this country to designate this type of 
viewer. 


About a decade after the Brewster 
stereoscope was introduced to the 
world, cameras were made with nor- 


thin line of true scientists who will 
eventually become the type of all sci- 
ence: men who care not for what 
should be, what might be, but what 
is, and can be physically demonstrated 
to exist. Today the worst burden under 
which stereo labors is the load of wild 
scientific theory which is plausible but 














mal separation, i.e, 65mm more or 
less, and the lens segments of the 
Brewster viewer were replaced by the 
spherical lenses of the “normal” ste- 
reoscope. Both types have certain ad- 
vantages, but the lenticular type is 
the one known most widely at present. 

When stereo was at the height of 
its popularity, Muybridge was con- 
ducting those experiments which fi- 
nally led to the motion picture. Again 
there came the demand, “Give us ste- 
reo movies,” and again the demand 
was met. It may come as a surprise 
to many readers to learn that the use 
of true stereo movies in public the- 
atres is now a good quarter-century 
old. The writer saw one exhibited in 
a popular Broadway theatre in the 
general period of the 30’s. Polar- 
anaglyphic movies were shown at the 
world’s fairs in Chicago and New 
York. Many amateurs have made per- 
fectly successful stereo movies, and 
stereo television has already been 
broadcast. The whole story is known, 
the apparatus and technique simple! 
Then why do we not have them? Be- 
cause the exhibitors have libeled the 
public! Their excuse is that “Our cus- 
tomers will not wear the goggles, too 
much trouble!” Do you fail to see 
your movies in full, glorious depth 
simply because you will not wear a 
feather-light polaroid viewer which 
you can forget in five seconds after 
you place it before your eyes? 

If I am right, do not write your 
congressman, write your producer, dis- 
tributor and local theatre manager! 
The system exists—perfect, complete, 
ready to go—and if you demand it, 
you will get it! 

The turn of the century saw us with 
stereo, polar and chromo-anaglyphs, 
polar projection, viewers in many 
types and sizes, cameras . . . and then 
the bottom dropped out. Why? Ste- 
reographers became careless. They 
used paper prints with their short, flat- 
tone range which flattened out the 
depth; commercial stereograms were 
not well made and strained the eyes. 
Then, too, the novelty of the movies 
came along and the stereoscope be- 
came “old-fashioned.” But all the time 
there was a tireless band of stereogra- 
phers all over the world working in 
the field. Beautifully made precision 
cameras were available, as were cheap- 
er but dependable models. They were 
the first efficient, small cameras made, 
and in those days of undependable 
sensitive material, many planar work- 
ers used stereo cameras because of 


their compact size and the fact that a 
reserve negative was at hand in case 
one was lost through a scratch or other 
accident. In fact | have been told by 
one in a position to know that this 
use of 45x107 stereo cameras, after 
a great many years passed, brought 
about the design of the first miniature 
camera! 

But the small army of workers 
served only to keep stereo alive with 
some slow progress. Attention was fo- 
cussed upon free vision processes such 
as the grid, lenticular grid and the 
like, a process of undeniable value if 
it is ever made practical for printing 
press reproduction, but so far short 
of true stereo quality that it can hardly 
supplant the ortho type of stereogram. 
Of all these, the only one which ap- 
proached satisfactory quality was the 
Vectograph. It was really superb and 
almost up to ortho quality. It is to be 
hoped that it will again be made avail- 
able. It is not wholly free-vision, as 
polar goggles must be worn, but the 
writer is completely disgusted with the 
fallacious argument against the gog- 
gles, more particularly now that sun- 
goggles are almost as essential in our 
dress as skirts and trousers. 

Today stereo is more popular than 
ever. The amateur finds in it the 
kind of photography of which he has 
dreamed. Most of the pitfalls of planar 
photography are eliminated. The sole 
argument against it is that the begin- 
ner produces pictures of as great pic- 
torial value as the experienced worker! 
It is too easy and gives no room for 
the mystic amateur who prefers to 
shroud his work in a cloud of occult 
ritual! There is no doubt that the use 
of a very small camera, easily handled 
roll film, natural color and the elimi- 
nation of the mounting bugaboo has 
made the revival possible. At any rate, 
fully satisfactory stereo and_ stereo 
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projection are here; and I may ven- 
ture to add, ‘here to stay. 

True. there are hundreds of ama- 
teurs who stick to their old 3x6 inch 
paper prints, hundreds who still use 
the conventional 45xl107 and 6x13 
sizes, but there are thousands, too, 
who are now using the popular 35mm 
cameras such as the Realist and Vera- 
scope and using them with complete 
satisfaction. 

What of the future, immediate and 
remote? Free vision will come, of 
course; magazines and newspapers 
. and regardless of 
the perfection of technique, they will 
remain inferior to the ortho stereo- 
gram because of unalterable optical 
law which enters into ortho viewing. 
There seems to be little question that 
the casual camera user, the snapshoot- 


will use stereos . . 


er, will turn almost exclusively to ste- 
reo. Stereo also will be the chosen me- 
dium of a great group of advanced and 
pictorial amateurs, and the friendly 
battle between stereo and planar no 
doubt will enliven the amateur world 
for years to come, just as the mono- 
chrome workers are still strong in the 
face of good color. Stereo will take 
its proper place, probably the greater 
place, in photography, but it is doubt- 
ful that it will become the exclusive 
photographic medium short of an- 
other century. 

The immediate future? Well that is 
not a matter of prophecy, as many of 
the developments of the immediate fu- 
ture are now known to those engaged 
in the field. It is perhaps enough to 
say that the next 12 months are going 
to see developments of such nature 
that the present popularity of stereo 
will be increased many times over. 
One year from today we will look back 
and smile at what we considered a 
miraculous revival of stereo interest 

we haven’t even started! 
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camera clubs everywhere 
serve the queen of hobbies 


amera clubs are an enduring phenomenon. A 

number of theni; like the Boston Camera 
Club, are long-lived and continually active. Hob- 
byists, like hobbies, seem to be divided into the 
gregarious and the solitary, and camera hobbyists 
seem to be largely the former. 

In the main, the clubs provide a valuable ac- 
tivity. Many a bewildered beginner has found the 
facilities and the help in them which have started 
him down the road to making pictures which sat- 
isfy him. Photography is more than shutter-snap- 
ping, as the beginner soon discovers, and books 


and magazines are poor substitutes for personal 
help through the first difficult period when every- 
thing can—and usually does—go wrong. As he 
progresses, the clubs give him a chance to ‘iscuss 
photography and to show his work to an interested 
audience. 

While some of the best-known clubs are in the 
larger cities, some owning or renting impressive 
quarters, even a small city can provide a large 
enough base on which to organize a strong club. 
It is not necessary even to have permanent quar- 
ters; successful meetings may be held in members’ 
homes and methods demonstrated in kitchen dark- 
rooms. Photography, that “queen of hobbies,” is 
just as interesting in the small town as it is every- 
where else. 

The clubs attract both amateurs and those pro- 
fessionals who are amateurs at heart, making a 
living with their cameras by day and making pic- 
tures for pleasure when the day is over. 

The suecess of most clubs depends on the type 
of program arranged and on the picture competi- 

tions. A program with speakers 
and demonstrations arranged from 
the local professionals, out-of-town 
visitors, demonstrators from the 
various manufacturers and club 
members themselves will give vi- 
tality and interest. Many clubs, in 
addition, set up a program of help 
to their community or to activi- 
ties in the community which are 
deserving of popular support. The 
camera is a powerful means of 
supporting a worthy cause, and 
members find their club the more 
interesting as the camera is put 
to use. 


Frank Roy Fraprie, editor of 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY from 
1907 to 1949, prolific exhibitor 
and mentor of the salon move- 
ment for many years. 
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clubs 


t is always interesting to review 

our photographic heritage and 
consider the changes that have taken 
place over the years. For the past few 
weeks, we have been examining vari- 
ous photographs made by members of 
the Boston Camera Club during the 
past half-century. Changes in technique 
are quite evident and changes in ‘view- 
point are equally evident, but whether 
or not any real artistic progress has 
been made is debatable. Perhaps some 
artistic historian may, 50 years from 
now, look back on this period and be 
able to assess progress adequately, but 
we are a bit too close to the present 


to have more than what may well be a 
rather biased opinion. 

Fortunately, we had available two 
collections of photographs made by 
Horace A. Latimer and Albert E. 
Schaaf, both during the early 1900's. 
These gentlemen were typically active 
camera club members of their day, and 
both were staunch supporters of the 
Boston Camera Club. In addition, other 
prints in the collection of the Boston 
Camera Club were examined, and five 
which cover the 50-year span, were se- 
lected for reproduction here. 

In examining the Latimer 
Schaaf prints, we find it quite obvious 


and 


1. whitney and barbara standish conduct our regular col- 
umn, “Considering Pictures.” Mr. Standish has exhibited prints for 


14 years, has won many awards and had several of his prints pur- 


chased by museums. He has written extensively in photographic 
publications and is the author of the recent Making Effective Photo- 
graphs. Mrs. Standish has been active in camera club work and 


written and lectured on photography for the last 10 years. 


Horace A. LATIMER 


that the early photographers were in- 
terested in very much the same sub- 
ject matter as are camera club workers 
today. We found numerous examples 
of marines, landscapes, portraits and 
genre. We found, too, that the pres- 
ent vogue for large prints also existed 
in the early 1900's; many of Mr. Lati- 
mer’s prints were as large as 24x30 
inches. Almost all of the early prints 
were made by the various control 
processes. Apparently, Mr. Latimer fa- 


vored the carbon process and Mr. 


hal 








Schaaf specialized in bromoil. This 
control-process trend continued until 
the early 30's its popularity 
began to wane and straight phot 


when 
rg 
raphy became the rule. 

Many of the early 
are marvels of technique, possessing 


Latimer prints 
sharp and clear detail. By the stand- 
ards of today we would probably feel 
that they lacked somewhat in tonal 
gradations, but these early photogra- 
phers did not have -the advantage of 
working with panchromatic emulsions 


and our present day superlative print- 
ing papers. 

Over the years some change was ap- 
parent in photographic viewpoint. In 
the early part of this period, the sub- 
tended 
strongly toward the romantic, whereas 
today it is quite obvious that the pat- 
tern of our times has produced a more 


ject’ matter and treatment 


realistic and objective approach. The 
influence of technological advances in 
photography is quite evident, and we 
also find a much stronger preoccupa- 


pray yi nr 


ALBERT FE. SCHAAF 


FRANKLIN I. JORDAN 


tion with the abstract principles of de- 
sign. Perhaps the simplicity and con- 
venience of present-day photographic 
technique puts the emphasis much 
more on subject and its arrangement 
than was possible in earlier days, when 
the production of an expressive pic- 
ture was a considerably more la- 
borious and time-consuming task. 

We offer the five prints on these 
pages as representative of work by 
the Boston Camera Club during the 
past 50 years. Time, in our opinion, 
has not detracted from their current 
interest. 


1896 EvenTIDE by Horace A. Lat- 
imer (Carbon Print) As far as sub- 
ject matter and treatment are 
cerned, this picture might have been 
selected from any photographic salon 
of today. A silhouetted ship against a 
dramatic evening sky is a romantic 
subject and still a popular one. 


con- 


This picture is well composed and 
the dark mass of the ship is very nicely 
balanced with the oppositional lines of 
the dramatic sky. The foreground 
water is simple and convincing. The 
modern photographer would probably 
have dramatized this subject further 
and would have achieved a somewhat 
more brilliant and richly graded print; 
however, the restrained and unaffected 
quality of the carbon print is appeal- 
ing to us. The edges and corners are 
slightly overdarkened, but this is a 
fault that is quite ofteu as apparent 
today as it was 50 years ago. 


1905 Turoven a Frencu VILLAGE 
by Albert E. Schaaf (Bromoil Trans- 
fer) Again we have a thoroughly ro- 
mantic and delightful subject handled 
with restraint and good taste. The vin- 
tage automobile is almost as pictur- 
esque as its surroundings. 

This picture is well designed. Prac- 
tically every major line in the print 
leads to the center of interest, and the 
major space divisions have been care- 
fully studied. The figure on the door- 
step has been emphasized to just the 
right degree so that it balances but 
does not detract from the automobile. 
If the dark tree in the center were 
slightly lighter in tone, the print might 
be stronger. 

This print is reminiscent of some 
of the aquatints of the period, but in 
spite of the softness of the bromoil- 
transfer process, it is essentially pho- 
tographic in character. 

1925 Sport or Kines by Franklin 
1. Jordan (Bromoil) In our opinion 
this is one of the outstanding horse 





racing pictures of all time. We are 
told that “Pop” made countless nega- 
tives to obtain this beautifully ar- 
ranged picture, and we can well imag- 
ine that this would be so. Regardless 
of the trouble he went to, it was worth 
it. 

The strongest feature of this print 
is its suggestion of action and speed. 
Almost better than in a moving picture, 
we feel the drive and excitement of 
the horse race. This is helped, of 
course, by the strong repetitive diag- 
onals of the racers aided by the simple 
background which, in itself, is so ar- 
ranged as to suggest movement. We 
particularly like the horse and rider 
on the far left just coming around the 
turn and leaning to pick up speed. 

In spite of the fury of the race, the 
print is soundly composed and very 
effectively presented through the me- 
dium of bromoil. Altogether a dra- 
matic and inspiring picture. 


1935 WarRMTH OF WINTER SuN by 
Frank R. Fraprie (Bromide) This pic- 
ture has been justly famous since it 
is probably the most successful salon 
print ever made. It has certainly been 
exhibited as much as, if not more than, 
any print made in the last 20 years. 

As in so many successful pictures, 
the design of Warmth of Winter Sun 
is deceptively simple. While many have 
attempted to duplicate this arrange- 
ment, in our opinion none has cap- 
tured successfully its simple and dig- 
nified expressiveness. The model was 
not posing. In fact, Mr. Fraprie had 
considerable difficulty in catching the 
old lady unawares. 

The diagonal motif of the sunlight 
is beautifully balanced by the sur- 
rounding architecture and by the vari- 
ous vertical elements which are ap- 
propriately and strategically placed. 
Nearly every line in the picture either 
leads to or supports the figure. 

To us the principal appeal of this 
picture is the sympathetic portrayal of 
the pathetic figure of the old lady who 
has managed to find her tiny and very 
transitory spot in the sun. 


1948 January by L. Whiiney 
Standish (Chloro-bromide) We have 
chosen one of our own prints as rep- 
resentative of the work being done in 
the Boston Camera Club today. This 
print has been quite successful during 
the past three years, having won many 
awards in various salons and exhibi- 
tions and, so far at least, it has never 
been although entered in 
about 35 salons. 


rejected 


January is not merely an exercise 
in design, although the design element 
is very strong in the picture. The in- 
tention the effect of 
the bitter cold and wind so often ex- 


was to portray 
perienced on a partly cloudy day dur- 
ing the month of January in New 
England. When the picture was taken, 
the temperature was well below zero 
and the photographer was close to 
freezing. Fortunately, the subject had 
been photographed often under more 


comfortable weather conditions; there- 


fore, it did not take too much time to 
find the best camera position. 

Essentially the design is very simple, 
being merely a sharp triangular com- 
position with a repetitive use of the 
triangles in the three structures. This 
arrangement is opposed and strength- 
ened by the subtle and sweeping lines 
in the sky and the foreground. The 
fence posts also add a strengthening 
accent and help to give scale to the 
print. Control work consisted almost 
entirely of dodging. 


FraNK Roy FRAPRIE 


L. WHITNEY STANDISH 
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the painter’s influence 
chan ges photographic vision 


he work of Mohboly-Nagy stands at a tangent 

to the main currents of photography, yet few 
individuals have been more influential in its recent 
development. His was the approach of the painter. 
He ceaselessly explored the potentialities of light, 
and his experiments in photography, painting and 
sculpture taught lessons in all three forms. 

He was, as his widow has written, a “total 
teacher.” His whole life was an outpouring of him- 
self; those who came near him could not help col- 
laborating with him. And he understood that the 
arts must embrace all of the activities of mankind. 

He was not the first to bring a painter’s vision 
to photography nor to explore new approaches to 
old photographic problems under the stimulus of 
contemporary art. Somewhat earlier, Alvin Lang- 
don Coburn, one of the leaders of Photo-Secession, 
exhibited five photographs of “New York from its 
Pinnacles,” views from high buildings which ex- 
ploited the design of the surrounding ground—a 
new idea for the camera. Coburn was also one of 


Man Ray 


the first to photograph the abstract, pointing his 
camera into what amounted to a kaleidoscope and 
recording the patterns formed within. 

Not long after, Christian Schad in Germany and 
Man Ray, an American painter in Paris, inde- 
pendently reverted to one of the oldest photo- 
graphic techniques, that of placing opaque or semi- 
transparent objects on sensitive paper and flashing 
it with light to produce design. Moholy-Nagy, also 
independently rediscovering this in the 20's, gave 
it its present name: photograms. 

All these men, and many others, have tended to 
handle photography as if it were a branch of 
painting—in this case, of contemporary rather than 
of academic. If Moholy-Nagy was not the first of 
this group, he carried it further than any other 
with his ceaseless obsession with light. The force 
of his personality has become a legend, and he 
directly influenced hundreds of students through 
the Institute of Design in Chicago, students who, 
in turn, have in some measure altered the photo- 
graphic vision of all of us. 

The important factor, actually, is that it is an 
“influence” and not a major movement. The ab- 
stract has severe limitations. The critical test of a 
work of art is its livability when seen daily. Un- 
less continually new relationships are discovered 
within it, it begins first to bore and then to annoy. 
Painting—in the case of abstracts—passes this test 
more satisfactorily than do photographs. There 
comes a moment when the inner relationship of 
an abstract black-and-white print seems to be ex- 
hausted, and it ceases to be more than merely 
curious. 

Most photographers seem to have gone from a 
preoccupation with the abstract toward other 
forms of work, carrying with them, of course, the 
feeling for design and for the inner tensions within 
a picture which give it a richness far beyond its 
function as record. Only a very few, notably Aaron 
Siskind, have traveled from documentary into an 
intense world of pure (and occasionally terrify- 
ingly frigid) abstraction. 

Small as is this group of workers, of whom 
Moholy-Nagy is best-known and most influential, 


it has done the historically-necessary job of free- 
ing photography from its dependence on “painter- 
ish” (meaning academic) composition and shown 
that the camera has its own design potential. 

Mrs. Sybil Moholy-Nagy, who was her husband’s 
close collaborator, describes here the larger matrix 
within which his work developed and something 
of the point-of-view which was the inevitable result. 
Even in this brief discussion, something comes 
through of the warmth of her moving, unforget- 
table biography, Moholy-Nagy, experiment in to- 
tality. 








moholy-nagy: 
hotographer 


ehind the beginnings of modern 

art stands the search for a new 
Primitivism. Not the Primitivism of 
vulgarization, implying lack of tradi- 
tion and craftsmanship, but a return 
to the purest emotional and formal 
sources of visual expression, a search 
for the original meaning of the word: 
primus, first. 

It is no coincidence that this search 
should have been strongest and most 
creative in the oldest centers of west- 
ern culture. France, Germany and the 
many components of the vast Austro- 
Hungarian empire gave this new art 
ideology its most powerful expression 
since, with the close of the first world 
war, these civilizations were deprived 
of a meaning that had sustained them. 
After the renaissance, Crown, Church 
and Capital had decided not only the 


fate of the people but the direction of 
all the visual arts as well. When this 
refuted 
in 1918, a young generation of artists 
decided it find 
new visual symbols that would ring in 


triumvirate lay shattered and 


was their destiny to 
a new life philosophy. 

With a sweep of magnificent cour- 
age, Symbolism and Realism were de- 
clared deceptive. While the one stood 
for an implied meaning that had fos- 
tered war and exploitation, the other 
had recorded the superficial facade 
of a behind 


which lay hidden poverty. greed and 


world of make-believe 


decay. Only an immersion into the 


pure, unadulterated components of 


visual values—light. color, form, space 
could create the image of a supra 
temporal reality. 
While the 


German Expressionists 


sibyl moholy-nagy collaborated with her late husband on a num- 
ber of films in Europe and on his two books published here (see 


bibliography). She also assisted at the Institute of Design and 


headed the summer school and Humanities Division 


Her books in 


clude Moholy-Nagy, experiment in totality, Children’s children, and 


a translation of Klee, pedagogical sketchbook. She has also been 


lecturer on the history of art at several universities 


LaszLo Monwory-Nacy 


based their work on the emotional 
value of color and free form. the Dutch 
Neo-Plasticists, the Russian Suprema- 
tists and the Hungarian Constructivists 
searched for a new structural equilib 
that 


from man’s inherent drive for 


rium received its justification 
order. 
In contrast to the self-analytical sub- 
jectivity of the Expressionists, the 
Constructivists experimented with a 
formal composition that would super 
sede the individual and his irrelevant 
personal emotions. The goal was an 
esthetic scale of form-color space values 


that would be accessible to the senses 





of all men, regardless of race, color or 
class. 

Laszlo Moholy-Nagy, born in 1895 
in a remote part of Southern Hungary, 
was one of the leaders of this move- 
ment. By the time he had settled in 
Berlin in 1920, he had clarified the 
expressive value of form and color 
elements on the picture plane in many 
canvasses and collages. But light—the 
great binder of uni- 
The intangible 
world of gradation and shadow was 
no closer to him than it had been to 
the renaissance painter. Searching for 


creative man’s 


verse — evaded him. 


a solution, he turned to photography. 


At first he was not interested in re- 
cording the world of appearances. 
With a fervent dedication he worked 


on “photograms,” compositions of 


form elements on light-sensitive paper 


which are exposed to short light- 


flashes in the darkroom. The results 


were “abstractions” of finest light val- 
ues, ranging from white to black with 
many grey differentiations. His special 
interest centered around _positive- 
negative relationships (Fig. 1 and 2) 
and the rich esthetic possibilities of 
His 
had 


as the unification of 


contrasts. close 


Mondrian, 


strong visual 
friend, Piet 
Constructivism 


defined 


forms through continuous opposition. 
Moholy saw in the photogram the ideal 
means to realize spatial tensions, grati- 
fying man’s need for visual rhythm. 
An approach to representational 
photography was the next step. But it 
could never come through the usual 
delight in recording a pleasant situa- 


. 


LaszLo Mowory-Nacy 











tion with the camera. For Moholy and 


his generation the old social symbols 
had lost their traditional significance. 
To use them photographically could 
only be justified by political 
meaning. This was the birth of the 
photomontage (Fig. 3), a pictorial 


new 


composition that uses familiar images 
in unfamiliar arrangements. The young 
woman athlete, jumping under the 
fierce eyes of a native into a fireman’s 
tarpaulin already occupied by a dash- 
ing young officer, represents an ac- 
cumulation of typical news items tend- 
ing toward a biting persiflage of our 
civilization. 

When Moholy was ready to “shoot” 
pictures, he had acquired a scale of 
photographic means that transfigured 
even a gutter (Fig. 4) into a light 
In 
he clarified his own 


modulator. article written in 


1925, 


an 
stand it 


the unceasing battle between art and 
photography: 
... The battle between brush and 
camera becomes ridiculous if one 
realizes, through constant photo- 
graphic practice, that all represen- 
that the 
choice of object, segment, light, 
the choice of soft 
or hard photographic paper, are 


tation is interpretation 
shadow, even 


highly creative “artistic” deci- 
sions. 


The ‘task of the 


rapher was a full understanding of 


modern photog- 
not as nature imi- 
but 
modern man’s most ingenious use of 


this new medium 


tation, not as art imitation, as 


the fundamental power of light. The 
plasticity of the positive light impact, 
as in the gutter picture, led logically 
to an exploration of the plasticity of 
The “Two Nudes” 


negative values. 


Laszto Mono cy- 
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(Fig. 5) are sculptured against the 
rich texture of the background—not 
through the traditional recording of 
soft flesh, but through the grey grada- 
tions of the negative light volume. 

As a painter, the problem of depth 
in pictorial space had been Moholy’s 
main concern, As a photographer he 
tried for solutions that would create 
a_ non-illusionistic space effect. The 
looked at 
“window into nature,” 
an illusion that negated the fact of 
pictorial abstraction. All art 
ments after 1900 had been unanimous 
in their attempts to liquidate this tra- 
dition and to confess to the picture 


renaissance tradition had 
painting as a 


move- 


plane as a unique, non-illusionistic 
medium. But photography still suffered 
from. the old diorama aspect which 
originally liad prompted its invention. 
In a series of photographs Moholy ex- 
perimented with compositions — that 


would be two-dimensional (Fig. 6) 
either by eliminating architectural per- 
spective, or by selecting a structural 
pattern that pleased and excited 
through a purely photographic light- 
dark, solid-transparent interplay. 


There were many protests, demand- 


ing an explanation of why the recog- 
nizable view, the architecturally pre- 
cise recording should be abandoned. 
To these questions Moholy answered 
through his teaching program in the 
photographic workshop of the Insti- 
tute of Design in Chicago. “The illiter- 
ate of the future,” he stated, “is no 
longer the man unable to read or write, 
but he who does not know how to 
handle a camera.” The precise record, 
dependent on optical and photo- 
chemical knowledge, belongs to our 
daily existence as the knowledge of 
driving and typing. It is a confusion 
of terms to call a snapshot, developed 
and printed in the drug store, a “crea- 
tive” effort. 

Photography, true to its revolution- 
ary potentialities, has to go beyond the 
record. It has to be integrated with 
design through study of textures, light 
patterns, positive and negative values: 
with physics through representation of 
space-time in stroboscopic experiments 
atid the light-motion tracks of film; 
with chemistry through the use of new 
color compounds; above all, as the 


common denominator uniting all 


trends and experiments in the photo- 
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graphic field, with the sociological and 
emotional needs of our time. 


The photographer [Moholy- 
Nagy wrote in his book Malerei: 
Photographie: Film| is not only 
the eyes but also the conscience 
of his time. The enormous range 
of media -at his command, from 
the flash-shot of a crime-report, 
via x-ray pictures, to the finest 
modulations of natural form, or 
the light play of a photogram, he 
determines the visual world of 
today. He can produce cheap sen- 
timentalism, brutal distortion of 
fact, or moving and significant 
compositions. It is his obligation 
to study the pictorial tradition of 
the past to 
uniqueness of his task lies, to be 


know where the 
at home in science and technology 
to utilize his tools to the highest 
advantage, and to be a sensitive 
thinking human 
being who is capable of directing 
rather than feeding the general 
need for visual information. The 


knowing and 
5 


genuine photographer has to be- 
come the universal man of our 
time. 
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for salable reality 
hucksters buy the camera 


t is enlightening to look back at the largest cir- 

culated magazines of 50 years ago and see how 
photography has taken over the leading role in 
advertising. Few publications today would be rec- 
ognizable to their most devoted readers if they 
were to omit reproductions of camera-work. 

In New York and a half-dozen other cities, a 
comparatively small groupy of photographers spe- 
cialize in advertising and editorial illustration. To 
the public which is aware of their work, it seems 
a fabulous world of glamour models, unbelievable 
incomes—a never-never land like a movie become 
real. The truth is, of course, that it is a working 
world with long hours and exacting standards to 
be maintained. There are good incomes for some, 
but they are earned the hard way. 

Their world is scarcely more than a generation 


Victor KEPPLER 
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old. The conditions after the first world war were 
right for its development, and the advertising agen- 
cies discovered that the camera was able not only 
to present a record which would make merchan- 
dise believable to the customer, but that it could 
compete directly with the artist and sell the mood 
to accompany an item and thus stimulate purchase. 
These same characteristics are useful to magazine 
editorial work, and although story illustration has 
scarcely been invaded by the camera, non-fiction 
is more and more a matter of pictures-plus-story. 

One of the better known of the workers in this 
field is the New York illustrator, Victor Keppler. 
There may be many homes without a work of fine 
art, but there are probably few houses anywhere 
in the country today that do not have at least one 
Keppler reproduction somewhere within their walls. 





separation of fine, applied 


arts vanishes in photography 
Cc - 
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number of those who are genuinely artists 

in our medium have turned part or all of 
their time to commercial use. In fact, photography 
has demonstrated the essential falsity for our time 
of the old beaux-arts tradition of an inexorable 
split between the fine and the commercial arts. 

There are some dozens who might be named in 
this group, many whose work may be seen in 
the better publications, who are pushing back the 
limits of what may be expressed with the camera. 
Most of them are young men, usually with a solid 
background in the arts. 

To pick two of them for this page is to neglect 
others whose work is representative of trends today. 
But these two portraits will provide a glimpse at 
this phase of 1951’s photography. George Platt 
Lynes is noted for his work in high fashion, in 
ballet and in distinguished portraiture. Richard 
Avedon is a flashing young genius whose work 
continually displays a new facet of his ability and 
who has the implied flattery of the most frequent 
imitation. 





Edward Weston ANSEL ADAMS 


the ° ‘pu rists’’ return 
to an earlier tradition 


nce upon a time--and it seems almost as long 

ago as that—-a manifestation of the revolt 
against “academism” in photography produced a 
group which devoted itself to exploring purism in 
camera-expression. They proudly termed themselves 
the f/64 group and turned the exact record into a 
virtue instead of fighting to conceal it as did many 
of their contemporaries. 

In spirit, they returned to the first generation of 
photographers, to the mercilessly exact daguerreo- 
type. To them, the “limitations” of the camera 
were its strength, and their work demonstrated the 
correctness of this evaluation. The group has long 
since broken up as such, but there are a number 
of workers in this tradition still, particularly on 
the west coast. 

They are one of the several general groupings in 
photography today. Frequently, they are errone- 
ously set up in antithesis to the group centering in 
New York to whom the word “documentary” is 
loosely applied. The differences are more superfi 
cial than real. 

The geographic separation between the best 


known of the workers in the two groups is acci- 
dental, yet it has helped cause the surface differ- 
ences in subject-matter which confuse, the issue. 
The western workers largely concentrate on the re- 
markable natural world which surrounds them, 
while the easteners focus on the metropolitan world 
and its chief characteristic—the swarming people. 

If the product of the “classicists” sometimes 
seems a little remote, more than occasionally the 
pictures of the socially-conscious workers in the 
east seem empty, despite the “message” they pur- 
portedly convey. 

Actually, the best of the workers in either group 
are at one in opposition to the routine, the purely 
commercial and the meretricious. In each case, 
there is, in Beaumont Newhall’s phrase, a respect 
for the medium. The limitations are recognized, 
and the camera is handled for itself and not as a 
substitute brush. 

The production of these men should be an in- 
fluence on the methods of every photographer: they 
should not serve as models for imitation. Such an 
influence is not a matter of either choice of sub- 
ject matter nor even actual techniques. It lies in 
their honesty, their straight-forwardness, their 
vision as expressed in camera-composition. 

These factors are easier, sometimes, to see in 
the work of the classicists than they are in the work 
of other groups. But they are not the exclusive 
property of any school. They have existed in the 
whole body of work we continue to consider great 
photography and can be found in the work of 
many other contemporaries. 


Of the classicists, Edward Weston and Ansel 
Adams in the west and Paul Strand in the east 
come most often to attention. They have superficial 
characteristics in common, yet their work is easy 
to distinguish as Dody points out in the following 
pages. These men continue to influence current 
work more strongly perhaps than any others we 
could name. 











weston 
strand 
adams 


istory rarely arranges itself 

neatly for posterity’s inspec- 
tion, yet the round 50 years from 1900 
to the present is a span with a definite 
dateline tag: in 1902 the Photo-Seces- 
sion was founded, heralding the rebel- 
lion from which grew nearly all the 
fruitful phases of photography in this 
half-century. In that same year Paul 
Strand and Edward Weston made their 
first. box-camera photographs, half a 
continent apart and both still teen- 
agers. And 1902 was the year of Ansel 
Adams’ birth. What reader doesn’t 
know the subsequent impact of these 


dody has recently written the introduction and edited the Daybook 
section of Edward Weston’s My Camera on Point Lobos. A native 
of New Orleans, she is now on the west coast, employed by Ansel 
Adams but doing free-lance photography in addition, using both 
view camera and a Rolleiflex. Much of her photographic training 


was received during a two-year apprenticeship with Edward Weston. 






men. revolutionizing concepts and 
vision, then and still? 

If it seems presumptuous to join 
such names in a necessarily limited dis- 
cussion, remember that 50 years is 
more than time enough for a thousand 
misconceptions to take root in the pub- 
lic mind and be perpetuated into myth, 
especially in a case where reproduc- 
tion fails at carrying essentials. Al- 
ready myths have crystallized about 
the work of Adams, Strand and Wes- 
ton, in spite of—perhaps because of 
their renown, and one would wish to 
clear away error at the opening of the 







PAUL STRAND 


new age. Perhaps it is possible, with 
out attempting such a task as a com 
plete comparative survey, to highlight 
several of the distinctive characteris 
tics of each man, since the most com 
mon fiction concerning them seems to 
be that their work is “alike.” an idea 
that unfortunately contains just enough 
truth to pass for gospel. 

One ‘sees where the trouble lies 
Clearly, there is a bond in their es 
teem for a certain degree of what 
might be termed technical realism 
that intricate chiaroscuro of light and 
dark, together with the lens’ startling 
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ANSEL ADAMS 


capacity for clarity, which in general 
yields a semblance of the normal ap- 
pearance of the world. Each man at 
one point recognized how inimitably 
photographic this combination was, 
since it absolutely could not be pro- 
duced, or duplicated fully, by any 
other means at all. Between 1915 and 
1920 Strand and then Weston began 
responding to the excitement of this 
fact, and Adams, the younger man, 
experienced the same awakening after 
seeing Strand’s photographs for the 
first time in 1930. 

The idea was not basically new, of 
course; it was merely a reaffirmation 
of a photographic concept that had 
been temporarily neglected. What sub- 
sequently occurred was a_ gradual 
abandonment of their earlier ways of 
vision in order to explore this one 
phase of the medium’s potentialities. 
This they have done superlatively 
well; only one must not forget the ad- 
ditional factor of major import—that 
each possesses an ineffable insight to 


which audiences instinctively respond. 
Men such as Moholy-Nagy and Man 


‘ : 
Ray represent discovery in another 


direction. As their images may be 
called a departure from reality toward 
some inner meaning, so Weston, 
Strand and Adams stand for a depar- 
ture into reality toward the same goal. 





By using a more or less realistic tech- 
nique, they seem to get under the 
skin of reality, securing a depth of 
vision by plunging into the surface of 
things, as one would dive into a pool. 

For it is only the critic unfamiliar 
with their work who naively persists 
in labeling them realists in the sense 
of mere recorders of the factual. As 
Strand remarked in an article for 
Photo Notes, “A work of art... can 
be different from but not less than the 
objective reality.” It is the quality 
of vision that concerns them. Tech- 
nique is simply an expression of their 
individual insights into the world, and 
it is tempered by the nature of their 
vision. Any but the most hasty in- 
spection discloses their images as 
neither mere records nor essentially 
alike. 


Consider the matter of light. Each 


employs natural light exclusively for 
his creative work—including portraits 
though doubtless not for the same 


reasons; yet the very look and mean- 
ing of the light differs from one man’s 
work to the other. In Weston’s prints 
the subject of the photograph sets the 
mood. The light’s function is to limn 
that subject in the most meaningful 
way. It is often a quiet light, though 
luminous, and usually self-effacing. 
One’s attention is directed unswerv- 
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ingly to the central object itself; it is 
from this alone that any drama must 
proceed. 

Quite to the contrary, one frequently 
feels it is the very light itself that is 
Adams. The 


play of light sets the mood; its glow in 


being photographed by 


the air. its glint on surfaces, its drama 
imparting meaning to the objects on 
which it rests. In many prints the light 
has an authenticity, as of sunlight ac 
tually Weston’s 
may sense of 


experienced. 
this actuality 
through the handling of light, though 
to a lesser degree, but Strand’s light 


prints 
present 


most typically has yet another qual- 
ity, difficult to describe. It is as if his 
subjects possess some private source 
of incandescence. Lambent. glowing. 
with opalescent whites, they appear to 
have been photographed by means of 
their own inner radiance. 

lake another category as a basis for 
comparison. Each has inquired into 
certain areas of subject matte}| now 
own, 
such as Weston’s close-ups of shells 


recognized as distinctively his 


and vegetables. In landscape, however, 


the three have a subject matter in com 
mon, and one moreover in which they 
each excel. 

\ landscape of Paul Strand’s speaks 
usually of the people molded by it. A 


52 


(From the collection of Beaumont and Nancy 


lake is apt to have boats on it. or a 
hill, houses. Or people will be making 
the gestures of living in the scene. Al- 
ways a sense of people, their first im 
portance, images, key- 
that threads 
through all his work since those early 
moving portraits taken in the New 
York streets 

His skies have in them a feeling of 


infuses these 


noting an orientation 


the first true cand‘ds. 


weather about to happen. They are 
the moment of great portent-—just be 
fore the sun breaks through or the 
snow with 


an extreme refinement of subtly modu- 


comes—-and are rendered 
lated tones, pulsing and fading with 
light. In fact, all prints of his are rich, 
indeed opulent in their lustrous chia- 
roscuro of tone. Each one a carefully 
considered tapestry of form and feel- 
ing. created. 


slowly well-nigh 


peatable and therefore rare, Strand’s 


unre- 


pictures are indeed precious, and one 


doesn’t view them without this sense 
of man-made richness. 

What then of Adams, specialist in 
landscape of the West? 


Mountain-climber and conservationist, 


the grand 


he is drawn by the primeval, the un- 


touched. There are no boats on his 
h'gh mountain lake. and winter snow 
will have no house nor footsteps in it. 


His isa poetic vision of the imponde r 


PAUL: STRAND 
Newhall) 


able forces moving upon the face of 
Nature, springing. perhaps, from the 
religious quality in his personal feel- 
ing for the land. 

Unlike Strand. his moments of em- 
phasis are more ofien climactic, the 
peaks of extreme drama or spectacular 
the thunderhead, the moon- 
rise dusk. the sunlit autumn leaves- 
moments of the exquisite ephemeral. 


loveliness: 


His landscapes. with a feeling for form 
quite at with Strand’s or 
Weston’s. open into a space that in- 


variance 


vites entrance. One breathes, there is 
air in them. They are in the present, 
imparting the emotions of this  spe- 
cific moment in time, invoking the very 
feel of the air, the sparkle of the light. 
If the 
light” he will usually be concerned to 
keep this appearance in the finished 
print. Often three- 
dimensional quality in the images com- 
pounded of his total procedure. Ob- 
viously, this is a description of real- 


“mood is one of enveloping 


there is a 


ism-——but it is a realism so_height- 
ened and sweetened by the lyric qual- 
ity of his vision as to lose the name. 
\s one baffled visitor to Yosemite Val- 
ley put it, after several treks to fa- 
mous views much photographed by 
(dams. “Nothing looks as good as 
\nsel Adams’ pictures of it!” 





Strand’s photographs lose most, per- 
haps, in reproduction: but Weston’s 
work is hardest to describe with jus- 
tice to its indefinable appeal, or even 
with accuracy, in view of his wide and 
prolific coverage during a long ca- 
reer. What is the telling phrase of 
summary? It is that the images have 
a piercing directness, as though one 
simply held a gift out in his hand. 
It is matter of 
straight to the point. Richness and 


somehow a going 
realism do not disappear from his 
work, but they are muted in relation 
to what Weston calls the Thing Itself. 
The viewer's foremost awareness is of 
basic 
meaning, both yesterday and tomor- 


this Thing photographed — its 


row, stripped to essentials, undrama- 
tized, or rather, with the drama seem- 
ing to stem, intrinsic, from the ob- 
ject’s core of form. 

The landscapes, like all of Weston’s 
work, display a strong emphasis on 
form as such. Many come close to ab- 
straction and can be appreciated on 
one level as pure design because their 
dynamics are less a realistic recession 
into space than a play among design 
elements of the relatively flat picture 
plane. (The close relationship to mod- 


ern art is here apparent.) Still, the 


images never lose touch entirely with 


one can always “tell what it 


reality: 


At times Weston deliberately em 
ploys large and unrelieved areas of 
black as elements of design, unlike 
Adams, 
fers 
except in very 
likes to “see 
en occasion he uses white as Weston 
uses black. 

Strand 


without 


invariably 
darker 


areas. 


who almost pre- 


modulation in his tones 


Adams 


his shadows,” but 


minute 
into 


never photographs a_ sky 


such richness in it as 
(A friend said 
recently, “Paul will not photograph on 
a bald-headed day!) On the 
Adams’ skies, usually dramati- 
cally clouded, become, when cloudless, 


some 
was earlier described. 
other 
hand, 


an equally dramatic tone so deep as 
to be almost black. And Weston may 
photograph a sky 
printed tones are never darker than a 
middle gray, or may even print a sky 


( loudless whose 


as merely white. 

A whole host of such distinguish- 
ing characteristics exist, and one can 
also mention, although it is hardly nec- 
essary to emphasize, the striking physi- 
cal variations between their prints 
that arise from their dissimilarities in 


vision. Adams, for example, enlarges, 


the only one of the three who does so: 
yet Weston 


print when he considers the vision of 


will show an unsharp 


sufficient importance to warrant it; 
and Strand prefers a print surface 
with a slight mat, enough to remove 
the biting image sharpness, which he 
distasteful. the £/64 
myth also exploded. ) The dissimilari- 
ties are really legion, although difh- 
cult to illustrate in reproduction: such 


finds (Thus is 


things as print size or the over-all color 
of prints are enough in themselves to 
label instantly a print as being one 
man’s doing or the other’s. 
Fortunately, there is no necessity to 
rank these men one, two, three, for the 
very reason of their broad differences. 
Each greatness is unique, and thus in 
comparable; it must be relished for 
its own merits. There is no more need 
“best” than 
there is need to choose between pearls 
and diamonds in point of beauty. They 
are simply different, each with its own 


to decide whose work is 


excitements. If these men are basically 
akin at all, it is perhaps chiefly as 
creative persons with a driving integ- 
rity of feeling for the medium, since 
to them photography is not a hobby 
nor a livelihood alone, but a beloved 


life’s work. 


EDWARD WESTON 
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WHEN you pick up the new Cine-Kodak 
Royal Magazine Camera, you'll say, ‘This 
is the camera for me.” 

The weight is right, the shape is right, 
the action is just right to make “shooting” 
easy and effective. And when you examine 
its construction and its superb lens... 
when you try it out, you'll be doubly cer- 
tain that it was made for you, to give you 
the finest, simplest 16mm. motion pictures 
you have ever filmed. 

Look over the features...then ask 
your Kodak dealer to show you the Cine- 
Kodak Royal Magazine Camera. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER 4, N. Y. 


FEATURES 


Lens: Kodak Cine Ektar, 25mm. f/1.9 (Lumenized); focus scale—12 inches 
to infinity, Speeds: 16, 24, and 64 (slow-motion) frames per second. Controls: 
Three-way exposure release—run, continuous-run, or single frame; Cine- 
Kodak Universal Guide for proper exposure calculation; footage indicatur; 
motor lock to prevent accidental exposure; speed-control setting. View 
Finder: Eye-level, enclosed; adjustable for standard, wide-angle, and telephoto 
lenses; parallax-correction indicators. Loading: Instant slip-in loading with 
50-foot magazines of 16mm. Kodachrome or black-and-white film, Motor: 
Spring-driven, governor-controlled; single winding pulls 10 feet of film. 
Construction: Die-cast semi. with black morocco-grain Kodadur cover- 
ing; fittings of brushed aluminum. Size and Weight: 64 x 5% x 2 inches; 
2% pounds, Accessories: Choice of eleven accessory Kodak Cine Ektar and 
Kodak Cine Ektanon Lenses—from 15mm. f/2.5 (wide angle) to 152mm. 
f/4.0 (telephoto); Cine-Kodak Titler; Kodak Combination Lens Attach- 
ments; Cine-Kodak Compartment Case. List Price: $192.50, including Federal 
Tax. Price subject to change without notice. 
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beauty of scientific photos 
conceals profounder meanings 


ren we encounter photographs made by 
the scientists for their own esoteric 
purposes, we are frequently as delighted by their 
beauty as we are impressed by the universe they 
demonstrate. That, of course, is their least impor- 
tant function. Primarily, they assist in that patient 
accumulation of facts upon which the theories of 
pure science are predicated. A generation -from 
now, the applied sciences will utilize these facts 
and theories in “practical” ways, and in two gen- 
erations they will be the common property of the 
mechanic and of the repair man for the grandchild 
of the present electronic robots. 
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Carolyn Anspacher ANSEL ADAMS 


(from Making a Photograph) 


our common task - one world 
in art as well as statecraft 


hotography is still as “nationalistic” as are 

most of the graphic arts. Almost any print 

can be assigned a geographic origin, no mat- 

ter what the subject matter—with the exception of 

certain types of pictorial matter. This regional ap- 

proach is not to be deplored. Art is most vital when 

it has native roots. Every culture has its character- 

istic forms which are the natural language of those 
born within it. 

The criterion of Soviet art is said to be Stalin’s 
dictum that it must be “national in form, socialist 
in content.” If we were to say that photography 
could well be “national in form, humanist in con- 
tent,” we might be closer to a workable idea for 
our western culture. 

It may not be amiss af this point to insert the 
parenthesis that from this side of the not-so-iron 
curtain, what is visible of Soviet %rt, including pho- 
tography, shows very little vitality. The examples 
of work in recent issues of magazines from the 
satellite countries show that work there, too, re- 
lapses into formula as soon as the state has been 
effectively “socialized.” Soviet art is actually Vic- 
torian in the worst sense of that term. It is stale 


and academic. Marxist art is like Marxist econom- 
ics, stalled in the middle of the 19th century. 

It is ironic, yet tragic, that in our western world 
modern art (and photography) is labeled by such 
“critics” as Congressman Dondero as “communist,” 
since that is the very form that is not tolerated 
under any totalitarian government. Only under 
what was the weakest of the dictatorships, that of 
Mussolini, was any form of art which was not 
traditional, pretty-pretty and popular, tolerated. Art 
is a touchstone for many things. It is almost safe 
to generalize that where new forms are most vocif- 
erously opposed, you will find a tendency toward 
fascism—black or Red. 

There must be freedom for any art-form to de- 
velop; there must also be some social responsibility 
on the part of the artist. This is the dilemma of the 
free world today in every sphere of activity. We 
are in a period of social change, no matter how 
nostalgic we may be for the apparent stability of 
1901. In the arts, as elsewhere, we must learn how 
to oppose effectively the encroachments of totali- 
tarianism without ourselves becoming totalitarian. 

The photographer today has two responsibili- 
ties: his responsibility to the integrity of his me- 
dium and his responsibility toward making democ- 
racy more effective. His work will inevitably be 
judged by his contemporaries and by history on 
these standards. 

They are not easy standards to satisfy, but no 
lasting art was ever born out of ease of accom- 
plishment. It is not a particularly easy world we 
live in today—and that is one of the reasons it is 
so interesting to be alive. The ivory towers have 
all been felled and we must live in the present, and 
participate in it. 

One of the major characteristics of today’s world 
is the comparative ease of intercommunication. 
Radio, periodicals, movies are helping to tie the 
world together, and soon television will become an- 
other international language. Recent wars have 
shifted whole peoples, as well as brought a new 
type of immigrant to our midst, one who has taught 
as well as learned. 

To the American observer, the influence of Eu- 


ropean work and workers who have come here is 
more evident than is our influence overseas. Some 
aspects in particular stand out, such as the strongly- 
seminal influence of those Continentals who brought 
the miniature-camera techniques here during the 
30’s and the group of those driven here by the 
spread of totalitarianism during the 40’s. 

Such cross-fertilization is all to the good. While 
any art must keep its native roots if it is to have 
vitality, the world tomorrow must be one world. 
To make it such, the artist has as strong a re- 
sponsibility as has the statesman. 














american impact 
abroad 


o you feel what I feel? We've 

seen this together before. The 
same titles, the same photographs, 
maybe the same photographers. Wasn't 
it in Venice 15 years ago? Or 12 years 
ago in Ziirich? No, eight years ago in 
London. That’s it.” 

My friend and | were leaving the 
Philadelphia Hotel of New York. I had 
persuaded him to walk around a pho- 
tographic exhibition with me, just as 
I did once before on the other side of 
the Atlantic at one of our much too 
rare meetings. 

He is an authority on the psychology 
of art and particularly interested in 
the mass-media of our times, like radio, 
television, films. I always hoped he 
would settle down one day and do 
some methodical research into photo- 
graphic matters. Just now he sounded 
sufficiently provoked, though not too 
flattering. 

“The sameness of these pictures was 
quite puzzling. Like endless cups of 
very weak, oversweetened tea. Genuine 
Vart pour Vart only without any T’art 
to it. These prints had the dull uni- 
formity of outworn and meaningless 
conventions. Quite international con- 
ventions at that. Without looking into 
the catalog you could only guess at 
their geographical source by their sub- 
ject matter and if some American ex- 


hibitor happened to show a French 
subject or a Swedish photographer had 
taken a Mexican scene, your guess 
would almost certainly go wrong...” 

I agreed with him and still believe 
that when looking for national cross- 
currents in photography one could 
only be misled by searching for indi- 
vidual influences, for example, among 
the pictorialists. Visiting perennial sa- 
lons, turning over the pages of estab- 


lished 


other’s 


and reading each 
they 


learned from each other, took up each 


yearbooks 
articles, simultaneously 
other’s subjects and dabbled in each 
other’s techniques. So all individual 
character soon receded and names lost 
their importance, as what had been a 
virile urge at the beginning of the 
century became a world-wide fashion 
by the time the first European war 
ended. 

America had as many outstanding 
pictorialists as most European coun- 
tries, but there was nothing primarily 
American about the trend of pictorial- 
ism. Its basic techniques—the dry 
plate and the controlled printing proc- 
esses—were of European origin and so 
was the movement-of amateurs who, 
fired by 
Impressionist painters, mocked at the 


ideas they borrowed from 


stilted poses and stagey props of pro- 


fessional studios, tock their cameras 


a. kraszna-krausz created the present pattern of German photo- 
graphic literature when he joined the firm of Messrs. Wilhelm Knapp 
in Halle, the oldest photographic publishing company, which then 


issued 12 magazines and many hundred titles. In 1937, he went to 


England, where he was instrumental in creating the Focal Press, 


which now has the largest list of photographic titles in the world. 


The titles edited and published by him run into the hundreds. 


into the countryside and the haze-laden 
streets of big cities, trained them on 
shafts of light breaking through the 
windows of cathedrals or railway sta 
tions and captioned their products 
with poetic allusions. Then, within a 
couple of decades, that generation ex- 
hausted its vocabulary, overworked its 
ideas and hung hundreds of practically 
identical prints on salon walls from 
Belgrade to Timbuktu. 

The inevitable reaction soon set in. 
Between the Great Wars, it developed 
some clearly recognizable strains, al- 
though of course, these crossed each 
other and became entangled. 

One of them was highly European 
Small ar- 
ticulate groups began to preach some 
thing like the “primacy of the tool.” 
Perhaps because they were not very 


and decidedly intellectual. 


sure of their own abilities in properly 
handling their tools, they set out to 
defend whatever their tools happened 
to produce. The camera and the sensi- 
tized materials had an inborn right 
their 
way. Lack of definition, tumbling ver- 


to visualize the world in own 
ticals, double exposures or even pres- 
sure marks on a plate became meaning- 
ful shapes from which the theories 
of photograms, photomontage and the 
unshackled camera were courageously 
and stimulatingly developed. Some of 
the leading continental advocates of 
these innovations settled later in the 
United States without, however, leav- 
ing more than an indirect influence in 
their trail. 

This influence became fruitful only 
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where it crossed a‘diametrically dif- 
fering school of thought. Commerce 
and industry—in particular, American 
commerce and industry—increasingly 
awakened to the selling prowess of 
photographs. Promptly and shrewdly, 
businessmen demanded clear-cut out- 
lines, true-to-touch textures and well- 
isolated shapes for showing off their 
wares, and these demands were met by 
the photographic work of a younger 
generation, inspired by the documen- 
tary honesty of a few outstanding con- 
verts from fuzzy pictorialism. People 
like that once left their somewhat iso- 
lated mark both in the United States 
and in Europe some little time before 
the advent of commercial photogra- 
phy, but commercial photography se- 
cured for their approach, technique 
and style a new purpose, powerful 
sponsors and a world-wide public. Ex- 
panding American business soon im- 
posed on its competitors abroad its 
own pace and methods in pictorial rep- 
resentation and commercial studios be- 
gan to flourish all over the continent, 
whilst European operators pored over 
American catalogs and advertising lay- 
outs. 

This is by no means the only ex- 
ample within our field of view of how 
economic power spreads “cultural” in- 
fluence. As the years between the two 
wars went by, Hollywood movies pro- 
jected more and more American im- 
ages at tens of thousands of screens 
all over the world. The light-and-shade 
symbolism of their stark drama, their 
pictorial clichés for the millions, their 
borderline typology of glamw i+ k'r«ed 
in the doors of the portr. lios 
around London’s Piccadilly »+ ie. iin’s 
Kurfuerstendam just as they did within 
a mile of New York’s Times Square. 
It was hardly surprising that an aspir- 
ing young actress in Rome or even 
Prague should want her stage handouts 
to look like Hollywood movie stills and 
that her teen-age fans should promptly 
expect a similar effort from her boy- 
friend with a camera. 

But we were still somewhere in the 
30’s and not all was one-way traffic 
as yet. German precision cameras were 
invading the States and soon enough 
a long stream of European refugees 
would demonstrate over there how to 
make the most of them. The best of 
these expatriate cameramen clustered 
around new American magazines 
which, supported by a giant public, 
opened novel vistas in illustrated jour- 
nalism. The exiled European photogra- 


pher brought with him, besides the ex- 
tremely flexible miniature technique, a 
wide-eyed admiration for the endless 
wonders of his adopted homeland. His 
new employers in turn met him more 
than halfway by offering him unheard- 
of opportunities for exposing literally 
masses of negatives, and his new pub- 
lic was neither settled nor prejudiced 
enough in its tastes to refuse to look 
at almost anything it had not seen be- 
fore. 

Then the second Great War broke 
out. 

Europe (with the exception of Ger- 
man uniformed camera squads) retired 
for a while from the less utilitarian 
amenities of photography. America 
was left with chances of its own to 
play with new toys like color,, flash and 
the speedlamp. By the time the United 
States was swept into what was now 
a world-wide conflagration, her troops, 
her ships and her planes were accom- 
panied by an even younger generation 
of largely native-born photographers, 
still gripping mostly German cam- 
eras, now reinforced with American- 
made accessories, but displaying a 
truly American pioneerjng spirit of 
mobility, boldness and realism. They 
sent home the most dramatic, the most 
magnificent and the most heartbreak- 
ing pictures of human courage, tragedy 
and degradation the world has ever 
seen. And the whole world got them 
to see. American service magazines 
and overseas propaganda editions 
found their way to the remotest cor- 
ners of the globe. Editors and publish- 
ers in foreign countries hurriedly re- 
modeled their own products to give 
them an American look, as their Euro- 
pean photographers scrambled for 
flashguns, speedlamps and color films. 
The trend of dynamic American can- 
did realism holds today the whole 
world as its stage. 

Thus the interplay between Amer- 
ican and European photography since 
1900 evolves as the story of three 
generations separated by two wars. In 
the course of these 50 years, just as in 
the economic and political fields, the 
importance of American contributions 
steadily grew also within the narrow 
confines of photography. Today it 
seems so overwhelming that some 
people are beginning to complain of 
it as too uncomfortable in its exclu- 
siveness. But, of course, that is a one- 
sided view, merely as it appears from 
the tradition-conscious Eastern fringes 
of the Atlantic. 
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camera’s soctal role 


will dominate future 


his presentation of the face of photography today 

is necessarily incomplete, if only for reasons 
of space. There are dozens of workers today 
whose prints are rarely seen in the photographic 
magazines who are contributing much that is worth 
while to photography. 

Journalism, pictorialism, commercial, scientific, 
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changing one today. AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 
plans to continue presenting a cross-section of work 


from this country and interesting work from 
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There will be many technical changes in the 
half-century to come, particularly as the techniques 
of color are improved and simplified. The most 
significant change will more likely be in the in- 
creasing role photography plays in society, both 
backstage in production and research and out in 
front as a means of communication. More and more 
that camera is apt to be a movie camera and the 
screen a television tube. 

But AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY will venture the 
prediction that the black-and-white print will never 
be completely outmoded, even though it may be 
outnumbered by the countless color images—in 
motion and probably in depth—which will impinge 
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Announcing 
UNPRECEDENTED PRICE REDUCTIONS 


ON Tea CAMERAS 
AND ACCESSORIES 


Completely reversing general upward price 
trends, Leica makes possible a field day 
for every photo fan. 

As a gift or for yourself, you now can 
get that long-wanted Leica Camera, complete with carrying case, 
for as little as $140 (Model Ie with Elmar 50mm. lens). Similar 
reductions apply on other Leica models. And for Leica owners, 
lowered prices right down the. line on Leica accessories mean 
unprecedented “buys” at fractions of the former cost. 

Shown below are some typical examples of how Leica makes 
it easier than ever to buy the equipment that makes better pictures 
easier. Ask your dealer about grand new values now available 
on 35 other Leica items. 


Actual Savings up to 45% 


Old New 
List Price List Price# 
Leica IIIc with coated 
Summitar 50mm., f/2 lens $385.00 $350.00 
Leica IIc with Elmar 50mm., f/3.5 lens $210.00 $189.00 
Leica Ic with Elmar 50mm. lens 
and carrying case $187.30 $140.00 
Elmar 90mm. £/4, chrome, coated lens...... $164.50 $133.00 
Hektor 135mm., £/4.5 coated lens, 
chrome mount $236.60 $175.00 
Imarect Finder for 35mm. to 135mm. lenses... $ 77.00 $ 49.00 
Summitar lens sunshade $ 12.25 
Leica Camera cable release ; $ 1.75 
Leitz Desk Viewer. . $ 45.00 
I, # Including Federal Tax 
*Reg. U. S. Pat Off. Exclusive Trademark of 
1E. LEITZ, Inc., 304 Hudson St., New York 13, N.Y. 
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$62.90 5.V.E. 
2x2” PROJECTOR 
$39.50 


* For 2x2 or Bantam Slides 

¢ All metal die cast 

¢ 5” F:3.5 Anastigmat 
lens 

* 300 Watt bulb 

* Semi-automatic slide 





KINE-EXACTA 


Built in flash 


20 speeds 12 sec. to 
1/1000 


Variable delayed action 


Interchangeable lenses 








$22.50 
WITH F:6.9 LENS 


* Film cut-off 
changer 
* Tilt Device * Fully automatic operation 
* Complete with carrying With F:3.5 Tessar..$139.50 
case With Zeiss Biotar.. 169.50 
24x34" ENLARGER 


$27.00 1x12" ELJY 
F:3.5 LENS $10. 


CAMERA 
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* Coated lens 
* Gives flat field 
* Full corrected lens 
* 3X magnification over regular 
V2 lens 
* Fits all Keystone, all Revere 
and Bolex 


Spun aluminum reflector 
Polished outside surface 
Satin reflecting surface 
Strong spring clamp 

6 foot cord with plug 
On and off switch 


* Available in two a WITH 3 ROLLS FILM 
© 21%4x3'% and 4x5 
* Rotating negative carriers * Precision made 
° Distortion control * Equipped with F:3.5 ana- 
* 24x31 Fotolarger 19:98 stigmat lens 
“fr a. ae * Shutter speeds 1/10-1/150 
F:4.5 lens .... » 32.35 * Compact size 154''x2"x- 
I 4x5 Fotolarger 3%" 
less lens .. arene 44,88 ' ‘ 
6:45 tons . ’ 71.55 * All metal construction 
8MM 112" F:3.5 10” CLAMP-ON 
TELEPHOTO LENS REFLECTOR 
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$7.00 4-SECTION 
METAL TRIPOD 
$3.95 


All metal construction 

¢ 4 Sections—collapsible 
Extended 55’'. Collapsed 
15%" 

Weight 21/2 lbs. 

Standard tripod screw 

Leg stops 

Ideal support for medium and 
light weight cameras 
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Circular washer for prints 
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attaching to water faucet 
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7x50 IMPORTED 
PRISM BINOCULARS 


$39.50 
PLUS 20% EXCISE TAX 


Maximum illumination 
Ideal in poor light 
Individual focusing 
piece 

All optics coated 
Dust-and-water proofed 
Field 375 ft. at 1000 yds. 
Complete with leather 
carrying case and neck 
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$8.95 CENCO 2-BULB HANDILITE 


$4.99 
$12.95 CENCO 4-BULB 
$6.99 


All metal construction 


Hand grip with tripod 
socket 


Standard camera screw 
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8 or Il6mm black and 
white or color film 
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versal paper 
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Kit contains everything 
needed for enlargements 
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NEW REVERE 8mm $47.50 $7.00 PAN TILT TOP 
ENLARGER VIEWER 16mm$49.50 


$3.99 
Cast aluminum 
Strong and sturdy 
Large platform 
Dual head controls for pa 
ning and tilting 
Standard tripod screw 
Standard tripod socket 
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CENTRAL CAMERA CO. 


Photographic Headquarters Since 1899 
230 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 





Salons 


55th Annual Exhibition, Birmingham 
Photographic Society. Closing date for entry 
forms Jan. 13, for entries Jan. 20. Two 
1) pictorial and 2) scientific, tech- 
nical and record. Pictorial class: pictorial 
prints, limit four, one shilling per print; 
monochrome lantern slides, limit eight, one 
shilling for four; color transparencies, limit 
eight, one shilling for four. Scientific class: 
monochrome or color prints, one shilling per 
mount; monochrome or color transparencies, 
limit eight, one shilling for four. Informa- 
tion from: Ass’t. Hon. Exhibition Secretary, 
Mr. D. McM. Henderson, 62 All Saints Road, 
Kings Heath, Birmingham 14, England. 





classes: 


19th Minneapolis International Salon 
of Photography and 3rd Color Slide Exhibi- 
tion. Pictorial closes Jan. 15, color slides 
Jan. 22. Four prints, monochrome or color 
(any process) and/or four color transpar- 
encies. $1 each section. PSA rules. Informa- 
tion from Warren Anderson, 123 So. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


14th International Salon of Photo- 
graphic Art of Portugal. Closes Jan. 31, 
1951. Address: Vice-Presidente do Gremio 
Portugues de Fotografia, Rua Braancamp, 
42, 2, Lisbon, Portugal. 


15th Philadelphia International Exhibi- 
tion of Photography, Miniature Camera 
Club of Philadelphia. Closes Feb. 10. Limit 
four prints, any medium, and/or four 2x2 
color slides. $1 each section. P.S.A. rules. 
Information from: John A. Adams, 546 Put- 
nam Road, Merion Station, Penna. 


38th Pittsburgh International Salon of 
Photographic Art, Academy of Science and 
Art Photographic Section. Prints and color 
slides. Closing date for prints, Feb. 21; for 
slides, Feb. 28. Limit and entry fees not 
stated. P.S.A. rules. Information from: Karl 
S. Leach, 92 Estella Ave., Pittsburgh 11, 
Penna. 


7th San Francisco International Color 
Slide Exhibit, Photochrome Club of San 





More Fun! 


C* more fun out of photography 
by joining the P.S.A., where 

you'll be intimately associated with 

others having the same interests. 


Complete details for the asking; 
write to: 


Photographic 
Society of 
America 
2005 WALNUT ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 
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Francisco. Closes Feb. 24. Limit four 2x2 
slides, $1. P.S.A. rules. Information from: 
Burton H. Landensohn, 3140 Clay St., San 
Francisco 15, Calif. 


3rd New York International Color Slide 
Exhibit, New York Color Slide Club, Inc. 
Closes April 18. Limit four slides, $1. In- 
formation from: Dr. R. B. Pomeroy, 745 
Fifth Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 

15th Rochester International Salon of 
Photography. Closes Feb. 9. Pictorial, docu- 
mentary, color and nature sections and large 
size transparencies, $1 each section. Infor- 
mation from: Ezra C. Poling, Exhibit Di- 
rector, Memorial Art Gallery, Rochester 7, 
ae 2 

9th Salon International Albert 1, Charle- 
roi, Belgium. Closes Feb. 10. Four prints, $1 
(international money order.) Information 
from: M. R. Populaire, 18 rue J. Destree, 
Charleroi, Belgium. 

10th Montreal International Salon of 
Pictorial Photography. Closes Feb. 13. Four 
prints, $1. P.S.A. rules. Information from: 
Walter F. Wood, 500 Dominion Square 
Bldg., Montreal, Canada. 

Ist Montreal International Color Slide 
Salon. Closes Feb. 21. Four 2x2 slides, 
$1.00. P.S.A. rules. Information from: Wal- 
ter F. Wood, 500 Dominion Square Bldg., 
Montreal, Canada. 

International Exhibition of Photography 
of the Ipswich and District Photographic 
Society. Closes Feb. 24. Three sections: 
Class A (pictorial, including portraiture) 4 
prints; Class B (natural history) 4 prints; 
Class C (color) 6 prints and/or 6 trans- 
parencies. $1 or 5/- each section. Informa- 


Stereo 7ans: 


Heres the Slidebinder 
for you! 

BINDS ANY SIZE SLIDE IN 

LESS THAN 30 SECONDS 















” QUICKEST, 

EASIEST 

TO USE 
— o 


A perfect gift for any photo 

fan A MUST FOR “Tr E POostPalo 
STEREO ENTHUS 
Brand new in 1950. Gives 
stereo and color slides = 
manent protection with glass. 
Seals edges and _ corners 
smoothly. Adjusts for glass 
thickness. Uses %%” ol-Fold Tape rec- 
ommended). beef fast. Rubber suction 
cups. Steel body. Lasts a lifetime. At your 
pa ng or bee geo + yr ae meaner 
order. Shi postpaid anywhere in 
FREE ee with sample cardboard slide 





Includes one 

roll (30 yds.) 
” Rol- 

Fold Tape. 


on request. 


MACK’S IND., INC. Waterloo, la. 





tion from: Hon. Exhibition Secretary, Ips- 
wich and District Photographic Society, c/o 
the Curator, The Museum, High Street, 
Ipswich, England. 

6th Port Colborne International Exhibi- 
tion of Photography. Four prints, $1. Closes 
March 3. P.S.A. rules. Information from: 
Dr. G. B. White, 239 Sugarleaf St., Port 
Colborne, Ontario, Canada. 

3rd Reading International Exhibition of 
Photography. Closes Mar. 12. Four prints 
and four color slides, $1 each section. P.S.A. 
rules. Information from: August J. Heid- 


rich, Central Y.M.C.A., Reading, Penna. 


1951 Seattle International Exhibition of 
Photography. Closes Mar. 15. Four prints, 
$l. P.S.A. rules. Information from: Ray B. 
Pollard, Salon Secretary, 4063 56th Ave. 
S.W., Seattle 6, Washington. 


14th South African Salon of Photogra- 
phy, Johannesburg. Also exhibited at Port 
Elizabeth, Durban and _ Pietermaritzburg. 
Closes March 15. Four prints, $1 or 5/-. In- 
formation from: Hon. Salon Secretary, P.O. 
30x 7024, Johannesburg, So. Africa. 








For making first-class pictures 
“GOERZ AMERICAN” lenses have 
given profitable satisfaction 
for half a century 


Goerg American 
PHOTO-LENSES 


— An American Product Since 1899 — 


GOERZ DAGOR 
DOUBLE ANASTIGMAT f:6.8 


The standard by which a vast number of satis- 
fied lens users prefer to judge lens performance, 
the DAGOR combines in one lens — 

1. A perfectly corrected — Anastigmat. 

2. A wide-angle lens at smaller stops. 

3. A long-focus lens when single element is 


used. 
It truthfully records pictures with Seoginating 
accuracy and brilliance, in clear amd undistorte 
detail to the very corners of the — for in- 
teriors, exteriors, commercial and amateur work, 
scenic views, groups, banquets, color film, copy- 
ing, enlarging. 
6.8 12 focal lengths 1%” to 12” 
£:7.7 3 focal lengths 14 ” to 19” 


GOERZ SUPER-DAGOR f:8 
A Wide-Angle convertible Lens having a com- 
paratively high f value for easy focusing and 
producing a crisp rectilinear image of 100 de- 
grees maximum field at the smallest iris dia- 
phragm aperture. 


3 FOCAL LENGTHS: 3%” — 4%” — 6%” 


LIGHT FILTERS and SUNSHADES, 
imported — now available — 
PANORTHO FILTERS 


in slip-over mounts in a variety of sizes for 
miniature camera lenses. Yellow and green, 
each in 2 densities, also dark red, orange and 
light blue. 


PANORTHO SUNSHADES 
lens hoods used when taking pictures against 
the light — pushed onto your lens in a jiffy — 
the handiest thing ever — collapsible — sizes to 
fit standard lens diameters, with accurate ad- 
justable push-on rings. 


GOERZ ARTAR APOCHROMAT 
£:9 to £:16 


The ideal apochromatic process lens, for color 
separation with perfect ister in the final 
process; also for black white commercial 
work. 

15 FOCAL LENGTHS: 4 to 70 INCHES 
Sizes 4” and 6” for color separation blow-ups 
from 35mm and larger color 


GOERZ PRISMS 
(for process lenses) 


Of the Highest Accuracy — For reversed nega- 
tives to save stripping the film, and reduction 
wor 


GOERZ APOGOR f:2.3 


the movie lens with microscopic defini- 
tion successful cameramen have been 
waiting for— 

A new six element high quality lens for the 
16 and ey film camera. Corrected for all 
aberration at opening, — highest an 
nition in vincked &-white aq, color. Made by 
skilled technicians with many years of eptical 
training. 

Fitted to precision focusing mount which moves 
the lens smoothly without rotating elements or 
shifting image. 

This lens comes in C mount for 16mm cameras. 
Fitting to other cameras upon special order. 
Sizes available now: 35 and 50mm uncoated 
and 75mm coated. 


To help you in the selection of the proper lens our long experience is at your service | 


Prompt shipments. Write for prices, giving your dealer’s name. | 


The ¢.*: GOERZ AMERICAN | 


AP—1-51 


OPTICAL COMPANY 
OFFICE AND FACTORY 
& 317 EAST 34 ST., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. : | 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates: 10c per word prepaid, 5% discount for 
6 consecutive insertions. Each item, including 
name and address, counts as one word. Num- 
bers in a series count as one word (i.e., 512 
White St., counts three words — 4 for $1.00, 
counts as three words). Zone numbers free. 
Ads received by 15th of each month will ap- 
pear in second following issue. Mail to CLAS- 
SIFIED AD DEP’T, AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, 
421 Fifth Avenue So., Mi polis 15, Mi t 


CAMERAS 


Ciro 35 2.8 lens rgfdr. case flash $76.50. Retina 
Il rgfdr. £2 Xenon lens $89.00. Both used. Both 
guaranteed perfect. Write me your needs. Clif- 
ford Ellis, P.O. Box 209, Kewanee, Ill. 

GARY CAMERA, 619 Washington, Gary, Indi- 
ana, may have what you want. Visit or write us. 
Dealers with Ansco, Bell & Howell, Eastman, 
Graflex, Leica, Realist, etc. Open Sundays and 
holidays 10 to 2. 


INSTRUCTIONS 


PHOTOGRAPHY for pleasure or profit. Learn at 
home. Practical basic training. Long established 
school. Write for free booklet. American School 
of Photography, 835 Diversey Parkway, Dept. 
308C, Chicago 14, Ill. 

AMATEURS! EARN $100.00 and more weekly. 
Sell many prints of the same photographs to 
newspapers throughout U.S. and Canada. Our 
Folio, ‘How to Self-Syndicate Your Photo- 
graphs,” shows you how. Ask for descriptive 
circular No. 12. American Features Syndicate, 
1990 Como Ave., St. Paul 8, Minn 


MOVIES 


PANTASTIC BUT TRUE .. . 3 dimensional 16mm 
home movies. They work in your existing movie 
projector. Send $1.00 for 6 ft. sample strip (this 
dollar applies to purchase of full movie later) 
& catalog. Horner-Cooley Productions, Inc., 6356 
Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 

RENT SOUND films for less. Send dime for de 
tails. Club, P.O. Box 747, Hamilton, Ohio. 
CARLSBAD CAVERNS, The Antarctic, Pitcairn 
Island, others. 8mm, 16mm Home Movie Trav- 
els. Carlsbad Cavern sample color film $1.50, 
specify 8mm, 16mm. Catalog 5c. “TEX’’ HELM, 
Dept. APM, Carlsbad, N.M. 

FREE Unusual Gifts with purchase of used 
16mm Sound Films, Soundies, Shorts, Comedies, 
Features. Hundreds of titles. Bargains galore. 
Gaines, 5105 Mulford St., Skokie A, Ill. 


OIL COLORING 


OlL COLORING photographs can be a fasci- 
nating hobby or profitable sideline for those 












































MARCH 
DIMES 


JANUARY 15-31 


with artistic talent. Learn at home. Easy simpli- 
fied method. Send for free booklet. National 
Photo Coloring School, 835 Diversey Parkway, 
Dept. 308C, Chicago 14, Ill. 


PAPER AND FILM 


DISCOUNT list of out dated paper and film. 
P.O. Box 1071, Chattanooga, Tenn. 











PRINTING 


NO Negative? Send $1.00 for new negative and 
two 5x7 enlargements from picture, trans- 
parency, colorprint. On Movieframes two 4x5 
enlargements or one colorprint. Curiophoto, 
1187 Jerome Ave., New York 52, N.Y. 
BEAUTIFUL Photomurals from your negatives. 
Details free. Dale, RCS Studios, 123 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 

HEINZ PHOTO COMPANY, 5 Union Square 
West, Dept. A-3, N.Y. 3, N.Y. Black & White 
and color finishing of supreme quality. Write 
for price list and mailing bag. Send negative 
for free 4x6 enlargement. 














MATTE FINISH on your Printon or Kodachrome 
glossy print. 8x10 — 25 cents. Ellinwood’s, Nor- 
wich, N.Y. 





REPAIRS 


48 Hour Precision Camera Repair Service on 
everything, still and cine, in a most completely 
equipped Jaboratory. All timing by electronic 
devices and all work guaranteed. “You send 
it, we'll repair it.” The Mills Photographic En- 
gineering Laboratory, 1857 N. Western Ave., 
Dept. AMP, Hollywood 27, Calif. 








RETOUCHING 





RETOUCHING, etching, dyeing. Quality work 
Q. W. Piper, 2448 N. Artesian Ave., Chicago 
47, Illinois. 





Portrait negative Retouching Service. Done by 
experts to your exact requirements. Enterprise 
Retouchers, 3325 W. 23rd Place, Cleveland 9, 
Ohio. 





AIRBRUSH Photo Retouching Simplified. 104 
pages. $1.75 postpaid. Harold Greer, 117A E. 
60th St., New York, N.Y. 


SLIDES 








ALASKA’S FINEST COLORSLIDES. Scenery, na- 
ture wildlife. Free list. Robert A. Hall, Moose 
Pass, Alaska. 


SLIDES OF THE EAST. Kodachromes of scenic 
and historical spots. An incomparably beautiful 
series by Henry Cobb Shaw. Cape Cod, White 
Mountains, Boston, Lexington, Salem, Plymouth, 
Gaspe’, Montreal, Quebec, Niagara, Ausable, 
Santa’s Workship, Fall Foliage, Covered Bridges, 
Historic Houses, many others. Catalog free. Pil- 
grim Colorslides, 84 Bosworth St., Boston, Mass. 





2x2 slides from any size negative 15c, from 
print 30c. Quality work, prompt delivery. Pro- 
jection Slide Service, 1001 West Brooks, Nor 
man, Oklahoma. 
BELIEVE IT OR NOT! 2x2 Stereo Slides for 
screen projection in your existing 2x2 slide pro- 
jector. Send 25¢ for sample stereo slide & 
catalog (request Item A). Horner-Cooley Produc- 
tions, Inc., 6356 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28, 
Calif. 
AGFACOLOR 35mm and Movies processed. 
35mm $2.00. Continental Laboratories, Box 44, 
San Francisco 1, Calif 
20 BEAUTIFUL color slides $1.00, sample 20c. 
Sanford Film Co., Honeoye Falls, N. Y. (Estab- 
lished 1941.) 
SLIDE MOUNTS. Robot, standard, Mercury, sin- 
gle 16mm, Viewmaster, keyhole, ovals, circles, 
heart, etc. Attractive assorted apertures, 60, 
$1.00. 2x2 exclusively. GEMounts, 5817-A Sher- 
idan, Detroit 13. 
STEREO REALIST COLOR SLIDES CARLSBAD 
CAVERNS, Old Mexico, Desert Flowers, others. 
Sample 75c. Catalog 5c. ‘TEX’ HELM, Dept. 
APSR, Carlsbad, N.M. 
MONTREAL, Quebec, Ottawa, Gaspe, Maritimes, 
Saguenay Lists, sample 50c. Payen, 76 Lorne 
Ave., St. Lambert, Quebec, Canada. 
WANTED 
LEICAS and its gadgets. 
Ave., White Plains, N.Y. 
MANUFACTURER'S representative wanted. Out- 
standing new product for the camera shops. 
Excellent companion product which can be sold 
along with your present line. Kirk Plastic Co., 
170 E. Jefferson Blvd., Los Angeles 11, Calif. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
AGGRESSIVE SALESMAN covering Rocky Moun- 
tain area wishes to represent manufacturer, im- 


porter, or distributor. American Photography, 
Box 101. 


























Colortone, Martine 














STEREO-REALIST slides galore, scenics, etc., fea- 
turing realist aerial slides shot with '%4 mile 
inter-ocular . . . Amazing! Send 50c in stamps 
or coin for sample slide & catalog (request 
Item R). Horner-Cooley Productions, Inc.,. 6356 
Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 





COLOR SLIDES. Post-war Germany. Landscapes, 
butterflies, wild flowers of Indiana. Free lists. 
Slides 40c. Bryan Allen, 2715 Beverly, Gary, 
Ind. 

CARLSBAD CAVERNS. New issue interior color 
slides. Sample 50c. Catalog 5c. “TEX” HELM, 
Dept. APS, Carlsbad, N.M. 








MIAMI and Havana Kodachromes 25c each or 
$2.50 per dozen. Send for list. Jackson’s Cam- 
era Store, 60 W. Flagler St., Miami, Fla. 





SLIDES EXCHANGED, send 10 and $1.00, re- 
ceive 12 same classification. Modart Studios, 
Box 86, Hollis 7, New York. 

CARLSBAD CAVERN! 35mm Kodachromes by 
CONTROLLED FLASH for best results. NEW! 
Fifty cents brings sample slide and large photo- 
graph showing views offered. Robert Nymeyer, 
811 Greene, Carlsbad, N. Mex. 

VACATION COLORSLIDES, national parks, 
Southwest, travel, science. Free list (with sample 
30c). Kelly E. Choda, Box 5, Los Alamos, New 
Mexico. 











Year photographing Hawaii. Complete travel 
shows. 150 Kodachrome slides $50. Grace Cus- 
ter, P.S.A., Shortridge, Indianapolis, Ind. 
TRAVELS IN WONDERLAND. Breathtaking color 
and beauty never before filmed. 2x2 eight 
$1.95. Three samples, literature $1.00. Dealers. 
Rentals. Dave Harris, 2401 Pittsburg, El Paso, 
Texas. 





MODELING unmasked. Over 15,000 words re- 
vealing illicit schemes of photographers, model 
agents and schools. Trick mirrors, test photos, 
nothing withheld. Send $1.00 to Dept. B., 
Hold-It, 41 W. 52nd St., New York 19, N.Y. 
MODEL RELEASES— 100 Legal forms, neatly 
printed and bound in handy pocket size pads. 
Postpaid $1.00. Knight Press, 524 W. 25th St., 
New York City. 

YOUR PRINTING at LOWER PRICES. 1000 busi- 
ness cards, $3.95. 1000 letterheads, $6.60. 1000 
statements, $4.70. 1000 envelopes, $5.65. Rub- 
ber stamps, $1.50. Webb’s, Box 576, Morgan- 
ton, N.C. 











FREE Lance Photographer windshield decal. At- 
tractively designed red, gold, black. 50c. Daleco, 
2824 Harcourt Ave., Los Angeles 16, Calif. 
“HOW to Start a Successful Mail Order Bus- 
iness.”’ The guide to sound, profitable mail 
merchandising, 25c. Manhattan House, P.O. Box 
50-F, New York 28, N.Y. 








How to Start in Stereo, 50c coin. Mitchell, Box 
70, Station P, Brooklyn 12, N.Y. 





PHOTOGRAPHERS. Time your exposures with 
scientific accuracy! We have new, chronograph, 
military style stop-watches. Radium hands and 
numerals. Sweep second hand. Unbreakable 
crystal. Beautiful chrome case. Leather strap. 
Rugged, shock resistant, precision built. Full 
operating instructions enclosed. Written guaran- 
tee. Reduced price $7.00. Priest Jewelers, Box 
251, Evanston, Illinois. 

NUDE MODELING FACTS EXPOSED. Shocking 
schemes, booby traps, tricks, illicit practices re- 
vealed. Illustrated. Authentic. $1.00. Dept. 2, 
Knight Press, 524 West 2.ith St., New York, N.Y. 
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P ‘ — THE AMERICAN ANNUAL 
choice... 


OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
+ because 
IT IS FACTUAL! edited by 


Franklin |. Jordan, FPSA, FRPS 
1951, 


EDITION 
+ * 


oO PHOTOGRAPHIK( LIBRARY 
can be considered complete 


without the current issue of Amer- 


65'" YEAR 





ica’s oldest photographic annual 
THE AMERICAN ANNUAL OF PHO- 
TOGRAPHY. Consistently for 65 


COLES LA ES SA ETRE I 


~ : 22 ATL EL OES A ORD 


years it has given workers the kind 
of factual information that has im- 
proved their  photo-technique. 
You'll find a treasury of the same 
type of articles in the new 1951 
edition plus the usual galaxy of 
outstanding prints for your study. 


240 pages, 714 ¥ 9% 


Cloth Cover $4.00 | 195} 
Paper Cover $3.00 | 











CONTENTS — a 


PHOTOGRAPHY AS AN Avocation, Dr. Max Thorek, dean PLUS Pictures in THE Foc, by Jack Wright; Puoroc- 
pictorialist, reflects on his record of more than 4000 RAPHY AND Criminauistics, by C. E. O'Hara and J. W. 
salon acceptances and tells how those great pictures Osterberg: Marine Puorocrarpny, by J. R. Hogan: 
were made. 16 illustrations. PHotTocrAPHy IN Moonuicut, by G. A. Cloud; Masx- 
CINEMATOGRAPHY As A Grapnic Art, Peyton M. Stal Inc Correction, by E. M. Symes; Puorocrariy 
lings, production manager of educational films of the Speaks 1N Cottece Researcn, by Albert B. Christman; 
University of Minnesota makes a plea for elevating Down on THE Farm, by Georgia Engelhard; Usine 
movies to a unique and unfilled art niche. rHE Swine Back, by W. W. DeAtley .. . and our 64 
Hyprocen lon Concentration, Allen R. Greenleaf, PicrortaL ILLUSTRATIONS with cogent commentary by 
photo-chemical expert, deals in very simple language Franklin 1. “Pop” Jordan, the editor. And, of course, 
(in spite of the title) with the importance of relative Wuo’s Wo in PictortaL PHorocrarpny, the statistical 
acidity of photographic solutions. tabulation of your salon activities. 


Order Through Your Local Book or Camera Store Book Department 


or Directly from American Photography AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 
421 Fifth Ave S., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


Gentlemen: Please rush a copy of THe 195 


AMERICAN ANNUAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY to: 
Name 

Address 

City State 


O Cleth Cover @ $4.00 Paper Cover @ $3.00 














Ali Kodak Color Processes 
ings a dare 
o 
For 
roll-film KODACOLOR FILM 


to your skill, your perception, and your 
: fe : cameras KODAK EKTACHROME FILM 


taste. To take that dare and extend 


your photographic triumphs to a command of For | vopacwroms Fie 


miniature 


KODACOLOR FILM 


cameras 


color is deeply, lastingly satisfying. 


Ea stman K ad d ” k C ethene citadel sheet re KODACHROME FILM 


Rochester 4, N. . cameras KODAK EKTACHROME FILM 
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